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INTRODUCTION. 

The  poetry  of  Gertrude  MacGregor* 
Moffat  owes  its  charm  so  largely  to  the 
perfect  clearness  with  which  it  mirrors 
an  exquisite  character,  that  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
desire  a  slight  account  of  the  poet. 

She  was  born  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  on 
May  13,  1884,  the  second  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Arthur  McGregor  and 
his  wife,  Augusta  J.  Hull.  A  third 
daughter  was  born  in  1889.  The  three 
girls,  deprived  of  their  parents  at  an 
early  age,  grew  up  together  in  the  home 
of  their  mother’s  parents,  at  Princeton, 
Ont.,  a  quiet  town  in  the  middle  of  that 
graciously  beautiful  county  of  Oxford 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  much  of  her 
verse.  The  children  seem  to  have  lived 
very  intimately  together  and  a  little 
alone  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Her  father  was  the  son  of  two  early 
settlers  of  the  Ottawa  Valley,  both  of 
whom  came  to  Canada  in  their  youth 
from  Glen  Lyon,  Scotland.  In  1869,  at 

*Mrs.  Moffat  always  used  this  spelling. 
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the  age  of  22,  he  determined  to  give  up 
farming  and  qualify  himself  for  the 
Baptist  ministry,  and  proceeded  to  put 
himself  through  the  collegiate  and  theo¬ 
logical  courses  at  Woodstock  and  the 
arts  course  at  University  of  Toronto. 
He  was  33  before  he  obtained  his  arts 
degree,  and  only  nine  years  elapsed 
between  that  event  and  his  untimely 
death.  But  in  those  years  he  impressed 
himself  so  profoundly  upon  the  leaders 
of  his  denomination  that  in  1889,  after 
several  years  of  brilliant  professorial 
work,  he  was  selected  for  the  principal- 
ship  of  Toronto  Baptist  College.  He 
had  scarcely  entered  on  his  new  duties 
when  death  cut  short  a  career  of  excep¬ 
tional  promise.  The  “Memoir”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Alumni  Association  con¬ 
tains,  in  a  number  of  reprinted  literary 
essays,  some  hymns  and  some  secular 
verse,  abundant  evidence  that  his  power 
of  writing  had  as  much  to  do  with  his 
success  as  his  keenly  philosophic  mind 
and  his  missionary  fervour. 

Gertrude  MacGregor  went  to  Prince¬ 
ton  on  her  father’s  death,  and  spent 
there  the  greater  part  of  her  time  until 
her  marriage,  with  absences  for  three 
years  at  Moulton  College,  Toronto,  and 
one  year  at  McMaster  University.  In 
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1909  she  married  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Mof¬ 
fat,  now  principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Tweed;  and  at  different  times  they  lived 
at  Sarnia,  Madoc,  Campbellford  and 
Tweed.  The  flow  of  verse  during  these 
years  of  home  life  and  intense  mother¬ 
hood  was  stimulated  rather  than  repress¬ 
ed  by  the  care  of  her  seven  children,  and 
continued  until  her  death,  on  October 
8th,  1923,  in  the  General  Hospital  at 
Ottawa. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Moffat’s  theme  is  nearly  always 
the  intensity  and  happiness  of  childhood 
recollections,  the  manner  in  which  they 
tend  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
natural  scenery  amid  which  they  were 
imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  the  use  they 
serve  for  the  maturer  mind  in  shedding 
light  upon  its  obscurest  problems.  This 
is  not  merely  nature,  but  nature  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  at  length  by  a  very  clear  intel¬ 
lect.  We  see  these  Oxford  lanes  and 
meadows,  not  as  they  realistically  are, 
but  invested  with  qualities  of  glamour 
and  solemnity  such  as  perhaps  attach 
themselves  now  and  again  to  a  few 
‘childish  memories  with  all  of  us,  and 
such  as  we  are  fain  to  recapture  and  sel¬ 
dom  can.  Glamour  and  solemnity;  not 
alone  a  beauty  that  is  not  altogether  of 
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this  earth,  but  something  more  than 
that— a  beauty  that  has  significance, 
that  speaks  with  a  voice  as  from  heaven. 
For  all  their  almost  total  absence  of 
religious  terminology,  these  poems  are 
inextricably,  invincibly  religious.  To 
Mrs.  Moffat  the  importance  of  these 
childhood  experiences  lies  in  the  fact 
that  God  speaks  through  them  directly 
to  the  soul,  though  the  full  content  of 
His  utterance,  like  that  of  a  piece  of 
great  music  heard  by  an  untrained  ear, 
may  not  become  apparent  until  long 
years  afterwards. 

In  an  age  when  the  excessively  novel 
in  form,  and  the  superficial  or  extrava¬ 
gant  in  content,  are  much  reputed  in 
poetry,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
that  these  verses  will  find  a  wide  public, 
for  they  have  none  of  those  qualities. 
If  they  find  a  few  to  love  them,  their 
author’s  intent  will  be  fulfilled. 
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ALWAYS,  YOUR  FACE! 

Always,  your  face ! 

Seen  clearly  in  sun  light: 

Or  whitely  beneath  stars : 

Or  darkly  through  the  night; 

In  all  the  hours 
That  leave  regret  no  place, 
Here,  or  across  the  crowd, 
Always,  your  face! 
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RESIGNATION 


Teach  me,  thou  falling  leaf, 
The  way  of  letting  go ! 

My  day,  as  yours,  so  brief, 

I  wait,  with  grief, 

The  coming  snow. 

Lay  on  me,  as  you  go, 

Your  meek  and  trustful  heart, 
Contented  not  to  know. 

Teach  me,  that  so 
I  may  depart ! 


KIN 

Oh  little,  unknown  singer  in  my  tree, 

Patiently  repeating,  all  day  long, 

Why  bring  to  mine  your  sweet  mo¬ 
notony  ? 

For  I,  like  you,  make  but  a  tuneless 
song. 

We  are  one  feather,  and  your  lot  is  mine, 

To  sing,  yet  make  so  little  melody. 

Yet  stay,  and  let  me  learn  patience  from 
thine, 

Oh  brave  and  tireless  singer  in  my  tree! 
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SONG 


Sing  low,  sweet  song,  under  our  weary 
day. 

Oh,  voice  of  song,  soothing  as  winds 
that  pass, 

Soft-swishing,  over  fields  of  bending 
grass, 

Sing  low,  sweet  song,  under  our  weary 
day ! 

Sing  low,  sweet  song,  under  our  day  of 
toil. 

Oh,  softlier  fall  than  softly  falling  dew. 

Lave  our  tired  hearts,  and  our  worn 
strength  renew. 

Sing  low,  sweet  song,  under  our  day  of 
toil ! 

Sing  low,  sweet  song,  under  our  night  of 
rest. 

Oh,  voice  of  song,  more  full  than  slum¬ 
bering  seas, 

Wrap  us,  so  sleeping,  in  thy  fold  of 
peace. 

Sing  low,  sweet  voice  of  song,  under  our 
rest ! 


THE  ROSE. 


As  I  went  out  the  garden  gate, 

The  red  rose  plucked  at  me, 

But  I  was  all  for  seeking, 

And  I  was  all  to  see. 

I  was  for  seeking  high  and  low 
A  symbol,  if  one  be, 

Of  the  sad  heart  and  glad  heart, 
The  woman  heart  of  me. 

But  not  in  anything  was  such 
Dispute  of  bless  and  bane, 

Nor  such  allure  set  to  defy, 

Nor  sweetness  of  such  pain. 

In  all  the  world  I  did  not  find 
So  wide  a  mystery, 

Till  at  the  garden  gate,  once  more, 
The  red  rose  plucked  at  me. 
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OUT  OF  MY  WANT. 


Out  of  my  thorn,  and  tangle  of  flowering 
weed, 

Like  a  beggar-girl  by  the  road,  I  will 
make  me  a  crown. 

I  will  take  me  a  flute  for  my  song,  from 
the  hollow  reed, — 

Out  of  my  want,  a  crown,  and  a  song 
from  a  wild  reed  blown. 

Out  of  my  tears,  I  will  string  me  an 
ornament ; 

From  my  long  tears,  a  necklet  or  rosary. 

Ah,  dear-bought  tears  from  the  nights 
with  my  sorrow  spent, 

Out  of  my  want,  with  my  tears  will  I 
jewTel  me. 

Out  of  the  love  that  once  was  mine,  in 
a  dream, 

Out  of  a  hollow  reed,  and  poet’s  art, 

Out  of  my  want,  I  will  make  me  a  song 
that  shall  seem 

Sweeter  than  lips  on  my  lips,  and  a  beat¬ 
ing  heart  at  my  heart. 
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THE  REFINING 


Somewhat  too  full  his  lips  were; 

And  more  gross 
His  cheek,  than  poets’  are; 

He  was  so  close. 

With  the  sod  and  the  clod  that  soiled 
him, 

At  his  plough; 

Florid,  and  with  the  sweat 
Beading  his  brow. 

He  was  so  one  with  earth,  that 
Each  new  spring 
His  veins  ran  with  the  brown 
Fields’  quickening. 

And  he  was  stirred  to  make  some 
Thing  that  would  be 
Lovelier  than  a  flower, 

Or  even  a  tree. 

With  a  still,  inward  listening 
Now,  he  went, 

The  too-full  lips  repressed, 

Gravely  intent. 

Nightly,  his  restless  bed  brought 
Him  no  ease, 

Feeling  the  darkness  for 
Strange  harmonies. 
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Finer,  with  years  his  face  came, 
As,  yield  by  yield, 

Gentlier  sloped  his  hill, 

And  rolled  his  field. 

Amazed  and  full  of  thought,  his 
Fields  he  trod; 

One  with  earth  still ;  but  not 
One  with  the  clod. 


IRREPARABLE 

When  the  merchant  died, 

We  wondered  who  would  keep  his  store. 
But,  ere  a  week, 

Another  opened  up  his  door. 

When  she  went  away, 

Who  led  the  dance,  and  charmed  the 
fair, 

Came  a  new  dance, 

Another  belle  was  there. 

But  when  you  were  gone, 

Leaving  the  quiet  ways  you  knew, — 
Ah,  you  went, 

And  there  came  no  other  You. 
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THE  PRELUDE. 

He  told  of  frost  that  comes  on  us  in 
spring; 

Not  bitterly,  but  with  accustomed  grief, 

As  one  regards  the  falling  flower,  or  leaf, 

Or  tender,  natural  thing. 

And  yet,  one  wonders  still,  what  aching 
wrong, 

What  early-withered  hopes,  and  futile 
tears, 

And  slow  regret  of  all  his  cheated  years, 

Were  prelude  of  that  song. 
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THE  CONFESSOR 


He  knew  what  the  set  jaw  meant; 

And  he  divined 
Words  the  lips  might  not  find, 

And  the  eyes  unspoken  comment. 

It  was  peace  to  know  that  he  knew,— 
He  was  like  Christ,  in  this. 

Some  saving  strength  was  his 
To  lay  sin’s  weight  in  two. 

But  Christlike  sympathy 
In  him  was  grief  for  sin ; 

For  one  had  never  been 
More  prone  to  sin  than  he. 


THE  SLOW  STUDENT 

He  was  just  taking  to  books, 
When  school  let  out; 

And  he  had  learned  “the  curve”, 
But  game  was  played. 

Love  wearied,  and  turned  away, 
While  he  stood  in  doubt, 

And  when  Fame  sought  him, 
“Death  called  first”,  they  said. 
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THE  FIELDS  OF  OXFORD 


I  had  stayed  too  long,  beside  these 
fields, 

Till  roots  of  me  were  rooted  with  each 
tree ; 

Till  I  had  got  by  heart  the  road’s  least 
whim, 

And  where  the  sun  rose,  it  was  east  to 
me. 

Those  who  must  go  can  be  too  long  in 
going; 

Or,  going,  have  it  always  in  their  view, 

Beyond  new  spires,  beyond  all  new 
direction, 

The  shadowed  risings  of  the  fields  they 
knew. 

How  should  I  know,  leaving  it  all 
behind, 

That  I  would  see  forever,  where  I  go, 

The  loved  horizons  of  the  fields  of 
Oxford, 

The  one  spot  of  earth  that  I  shall  know ! 
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GOING  AND  COMING 


As  we  went  down  to  Woodstock,  by  the 
straight,  white  road, 

“Three,  five,  eight”,  it  was  he  said; 
“Thirteen,  eighteen,  twenty”,  and  he 
made  it  twenty-three, 

And  I  knew  that  he  was  counting  where 
the  straying  cattle  fed, 

In  the  plumed  grass  grazing  to  the  knee. 

As  we  came  up  from  Woodstock,  by  the 
long,  white  hill, 

“Three,  five,  eight”,  I  heard  him  say; 
“Thirteen,  eighteen,  twenty”,  and  he 
made  it  twenty-three, 

And  I  knew  that  he  was  counting,  where 
the  lengthened  shadows  lay, 

The  sated  cattle  resting  soberly. 
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SURVIVAL. 


This  is  the  very  brooch  she  used  to 
wear, — 

You  see  she  wears  it  in  her  portrait  there. 

Holding  a  film  of  lace  about  her 
throat — 

Old  blue  enamel,  done  against  old  gold; 

Scarred,  here,  a  little,  where,  perhaps, 
one  day 

She  let  it  fall,  and  sighed  to  find  it  so, 

Liking  it  well. 

And  this  brown  hair,  was  taken  from 
her  hair. 

Her  own  white  fingers  may  have  placed 
it  there, 

Closing  the  glass  down,  in  her  musing 
way. 

And  so  I  wear  it,  thinking  strange,  some¬ 
times, 

That  this  should  be  the  very  brooch  she 
wore. 
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HAUNTS 


There  isn’t  a  strip  of  woods,  for  a  mile, 
and  a  mile, 

But  I  know  what  flower  grows  there ! 

I  will  show  you  the  twin-flower  hanging 
by  a  thread, 

And  I  will  show  you  a  knoll  that  is  green 
with  the  maiden-hair. 

It’s  only  a  mile,  at  the  most,  and  I  know 
the  place, 

Where  the  lady’s-slippers  swing, 

Leaning  out  from  the  cedars  by  two  and 
three, 

Showy  and  tall,  and  courting  the 
gathering. 

I  know  where  the  cardinal-flower,  like 
a  tongue  of  flame, 

Leaps  from  the  long  marsh-grass ; 

And  the  blue  lobelia  threads  by  a 
meadow-stream, 

And  the  boisterous  cowslips  shout  from 
their  marshes  as  you  pass. 

For  there  isn’t  a  strip  of  woods  for  a 
mile,  and  a  mile, 

But  I  know  what  flower  grows  there; 

And  I  know  in  my  bones,  when  the 
bloodroot  cleaves  the  sod, 

And  hepaticas  stir  brown  leaves,  and 
wait  for  you  everywhere. 
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BRIEF  AS  THE  SNOW 


Your  radiance  was  the  little  light  you 
had, 

More  than  your  face  could  hold ; 

Such  star-like,  silvery  shining  as  un¬ 
furls 

A  daisy’s  heart  of  gold. 

It  was  the  bird-like  music  of  your 
throat ; 

Your  laughter  that  outran, 

Tinkling  and  goldenly  through  your 
bright  day, 

The  smile  your  lips  began. 

It  was  the  lightness  of  your  dancing 
feet 

That  brooked  not  to  be  slow; 

The  lifted,  milk-white  gesture  of  your 
arms, 

While  your  feet  danced  below. 

You  were  like  light.  It  seemed  no 
shadow  must 

Follow,  where  you  would  pass. 

Ah,  but  your  radiance  was  brief  as  the 
snow, 

Fallen  among  the  grass! 
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IF  CHRIST  WERE  HERE 


If  Christ  were  here  to  heal  thee, 

I  would  bear  thee 
Thither,  though  rock  nor  thorn 
Should  spare  me. 

0  r 

Nightly,  from  the  dew  falling, 

I  would  fold  thee, 

Bearing  thee,  till  His  arm 
Should  hold  thee. 

The  noon  heat  should  not  bid  me 
Stay  and  shade  me, 

Till  on  His  saving  breast 
I  laid  thee. 

But  since  I  may  not  bring  thee, 
Groping  blindly, 

I  pray  Christ,  He  will  seek 
And  find  thee. 
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GOD  GIVE  YOU  DREAMS 


God  give  you  lovelier  dreams, 
For  that  the  shadow  lay, 

Somewhat  too  darkly,  down 
The  morning  of  your  day. 

God  show  you  fairer  fields 
Than  any  field  of  ours ; 

God  tell  you  gather  there 
Still  fairer  flowers. 

So  not  as  others  turn, 

Reluctant,  to  their  bed, 

You  on  your  pillow  white 
May  lay  your  head; 

But  smiling,  so  to  know 

That  God,  for  your  delight, 

Giveth  you  lovelier  dreams 
To  gild  the  night. 
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THE  GHOST 


I  have  been  smelling  heliotrope  all  day. 

It  passed  me,  faintly  cloying,  on  the 
stair; 

And  whiffs  of  it  startle  me  everywhere, — 

For  the  snow  lies  where  all  those  gardens 
lay. 

I  am  afraid  to  be  alone  to-day. 

One  should  not  smell  the  heliotrope 
when  snow 

Sifts  on  the  sill  and  floor.  It  is  as 
though 

A  ghost  of  the  dead  flowers  passed  this 
way ! 


ALL  NIGHT  I  HEARD 

All  night  I  heard  the  singing  rain, 

On  early  leaf,  and  apple-bloom, 

Like  fragrance  of  a  low  refrain, 

The  lyric  of  a  faint  perfume. 

And  through  my  dreams  it  seemed  to 
me 

A  sweet  confusion,  all  night  long, 

Of  music  falling  fragrantly, 

And  flowers  that  opened  in  a  song. 
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IN  PASSIONATE  YOUTH 


In  passionate  youth,  I  loved  not  the  hot 
cheek. 

I  loved  pale  brows,  and  gravely  falling 
looks ; 

And  maids  who  went  unmoved  in  story¬ 
books, 

With  hands  like  lilies,  upon  breasts  as 
meek. 

But  now,  alas,  so  late,  I  know  the  truth, 

Stirring  a  sinking  fire  to  flame  again, 

At  Youth’s  remembered  rage  of  love  and 
pain, — 

The  thing  was  Age,  that  I  loved  in  my 
youth. 


HEART  OF  YOUTH 

Oh,  by  the  sleeping  heart  of  youth, 
Go  softly  treading  there. 

Let  not  a  shadow  mar 
A  dream  so  fair. 

On  the  ungraven  heart  of  youth, 
Write  not,  or  write  it  fair. 

For  you  cannot  erase 
What  you  have  written  there. 
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BY  OXFORD 


Those  who  go  by  Oxford,  they  are  sure 
to  see, 

Where  the  road  dips  down,  by  the  high 
elm  tree, 

Where  the  low  flats  are  lying, 

And  the  kildeer  crying, 

Those  who  go  by  Oxford,  they  are  sure 
to  see. 

Those  who  go  by  Oxford,  surely  they 
will  know, 

Where  the  little  willows  lean,  and  the 
fire-flies  glow, 

Where  the  white  mists  are  lying, 

And  a  night-wind  sighing, 

Those  who  go  by  Oxford,  surely  they 
will  know. 

Those  who  go  by  Oxford,  have  this  for  a 
sign, 

Where  a  wild-apple  leans,  to  a  wild 
grape  vine, 

And  the  tang  air  holds  a  hint 

Of  Sweet  Mary  and  of  mint; 

Those  who  go  by  Oxford,  have  it  for  a 
sign. 
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LANES  OF  HOME 


Oh,  I  have  heard  of  English  lanes,  and 
lanes  that  lead  through  Lombardy, 
But  I  know  where  there  is  a  lane,  that 
must  be  dearer  yet  to  me 
Than  ever  lane  of  Lombardy,  or  grassy 
English  lane  could  be. 

Here  spring  the  earliest  bloodroot  leaves, 
ere  April  takes  the  lingering  snows, 
And  here,  as  well,  the  violet  among  the 
tall  fence-grasses  grows. 

And  June  still  lingers  in  the  mesh  of 
wild  rose  and  sweet  brier  rose. 

A  row  of  ghostly  elders  gleam,  a  misty 
line  beneath  the  night, 

And  at  their  feet  the  trillium,  droops 
palely  down  its  blossom  white, 

And  modest  daisies  line  the  fence,  with 
here  a  kingcup  burnished  bright. 

It  leads  between  the  teeming  fields, 
where  Autumn  crowds  with  heavy 
sheaves, 

And  through  a  trail  of  woods,  where  gold 
falls  at  the  touch  of  every  breeze. 
There  is  no  lane  I  love  like  this,  where 
falling  leaves  are  maple  leaves ! 
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WHITE  SILENCE 


Three  days  and  three  white  nights,  on 
all  the  trees 

The  snow  has  lain ; 

Unstirred  with  wind,  unyielding  to  the 
sun, 

Virgin  of  stain. 

Here  winter  stands  with  finger  on  her 
lips, 

Nor  breathes,  nor  stirs. 

Spring  may  dance  after  with  a  rout  and 
song;. 

Silence  is  hers. 


SONG  OF  ROADS 

Oh,  here  the  roads  go  up  and  down, 
And  here  the  roads  wind  through; 
But  never  so  the  roads  did  go, 

The  straight,  white  roads  I  knew. 

For  there  the  roads  go  east  and  west, 
The  roads  go  on  and  on; 

And  true  and  fair  the  roads  run  there 
From  dawn  to  set  of  sun. 
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NOW  HE  IS  GONE 


This  was  his  way,  as  he  went  along, 

That  for  each  flower  he  took,  he  gave  a 
song; 

For  each  new  dawn  that  met  him  on  his 
hill, 

Ele  gave  a  grace,  and  sensed  its  wonder 
still. 

And  where  his  ploughshare  turned  the 
tangled  sod, 

He  mused,  through  nature’s  ways,  the 
ways  of  God. 

And  now  that  he  is  gone,  dawn  comes 
as  fair; 

And  spring  brings  back  the  flowers  he 
loved  so,  there ; 

And  yet  it  seems  that  with  him  went  a 
grace 

That  gave  a  meaning  to  the  day’s  fair 
face. 
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THE  GRASS  OF  THE  FIELD 

Out  on  the  sweep  of  the  hills, 

Over  the  flower  of  the  grass, 

I  saw  God  pass. 

He  came  so  near, 

That  I  held  my  breath,  and  was  still. 

I  saw  but  the  bending  grass, 

And  the  dust  of  the  flower  of  the  grass 
Pass  like  smoke. 

But  1  knew  He  was  there! 

He  was  weaving  a  cloak, 

A  vesture  of  green  for  the  hills, 

From  the  dust  of  the  flower  of  the  grass. 
And  I  know  that  I  saw  Him  pass, 

Out  on  the  sweep  of  the  hills. 
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AFTER  EASTER 


I  crave  your  pardon,  that  I  did  not 
know, — 

But  for  you  told  me  so, 

Being  a  stranger  here, — 

This  festival  you  celebrate  each  year 
I  took  to  be  a  sort  of  dress  parade, 

And  fashion  promenade, — 

The  matter  of  a  hat,  and  gloves,  and 
gown ; 

But  for  your  telling  me,  I  had  not  known 
It  had  to  do  with  linen  grave-clothes 
laid 

From  the  awakened  Dead; 

And  with  a  napkin,  folded  by  itself, 
From  the  aroused  Head. 
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RUE 


I  would  have  brought  you  flowers ; 
Myrtles  to  crown  you, 

Heliotropes  for  your  breast! 

I  would  have  sought  long  hours, 

In  a  place  where  I  know, 

To  bring  you  arbutus, 

For  the  reward  of  your  smile. 

I  would  not  have  given  you  gold, 

That  needs  no  renewing; 

But  I  would  have  brought  you  flowers, 
For  daily  remembrance; 

Lilies  for  your  rest, 

Daisies  for  waking. 

But  I  am  bringing  rue  to  your  bed. 

For  your  sleep  is  too  deep  for  any 
breaking. 
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EARTH  TO  HER  CHILD 


Lie  heavy  on  my  heart,  oh  child  of  mine ! 

Oh  softly  lie,  and  dreaming,  take  your 
rest. 

Here  are  no  arms  that  tire :  be  still,  and 
sleep. 

Oh  child  of  mine,  lie  heavy  on  my  breast. 

Oh  rest  you  here  upon  this  breast  of 
earth ! 

Weep  not,  but  lie  and  sweetly  fall  asleep. 

All  hearts  have  come  at  last  to  me  for 
rest. 

I  shall  not  tire,  though  you  sleep  long 
and  deep. 


THE  POET 


He  found  it  lying  there, 

Irised,  and  pearl,  and  fair, 

When  the  tide  turned  away; 

The  fragile  hinge  undone, 

Where  twain  had  held  as  one, — 
“Ah”,  he  would  say,  “some  day 

A  year,  and  leagues  away, 

Irised  and  pearl  it  lay 
When  the  tide  passed. 

Each  unto  each  he  drew, 

One,  that  had  been  as  two! 

“Ah”,  he  would  say,  “at  last!” 


AT  SEA 

Oh,  I  am  on  the  deep  seas, 

In  my  cockle-shell, 

And  I  am  full  of  fears,  betimes, 
That  all  may  not  go  well. 

I  sometimes  would  that  I  had 
Some  stout  boat  and  oar; 

And  sometimes,  too,  I  would  that  I 
Had  never  put  from  shore. 


THE  GARDEN  VERY  FAIR 


There  was  a  garden  very  fair, 

When  it  was  spring,  on  everything; 

And  I  shall  die  remembering 
How  willingly  the  flowers  grew  there. 

Down  the  wild  borders  by  the  lawn, 
Nature  was  her  own  gardener, 

And  pale  narcissus  blossomed  there, 
When  the  blue  hyacinth  was  gone. 

A  white  rose-tree  from  year  to  year, 

Ah  soon,  so  soon,  told  it  was  June. 

And  through  the  long,  still  summer 
noon, 

Moss-roses  drifted  down  the  air. 

Day-lilies  opened  in  the  shade, 

And  tall  white  phlox,  and  four-o’clocks ; 
And  by  the  hedge  the  hollyhocks 
Stood  out  in  all  their  gay  parade. 

Two  pear-trees  and  a  gnarled  plum, 

An  artless  row,  seemed  only  so 
By  happy  chance  constrained  to  grow, 
Where  robins  found  a  summer  home. 
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A  hedge  stood  in  between  the  wind ; 
And  there  all  day,  the  sunlight  lay. 
And  summer  lingered  on  her  way, 
And  found  it  easy  to  be  kind. 


THE  LITTLE  GARDEN 

There  grew  a  little  garden,  where  the 
rose, 

Rosemary,  musk  and  marigold  made 
fair; 

Hedged  in  with  vine  and  thorn  the 
sweet  enclose, 

Where  June  her  fragrant  bridals  did 
prepare. 

And  one  came  by,  and  spurned  the  vine 
and  thorn; 

He  snatched  the  rose,  and  went  his 
heedless  way. 

Ah,  June,  thy  rose-tree  of  the  rose 
forlorn ! 

Thy  musk  and  marigold  that  trampled 
lay! 
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POPPIES 

“In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow ” 

When  I  was  just  a  little  child, 

I’m  telling  you  quite  true, 

I  thought  that  scarlet  poppies  were 
The  gayest  flower  that  grew. 

They  grew  in  a  gay  garden  plot, 
Around  a  flowering  quince; 

I  thought  them  then  the  gayest 
flowers, — 

But  ah  —  that  is  long  since ! 

No  longer  gay  in  garden-plots 
The  poppies  seem  to  me. 

There  is  no  other  flower  so  sad, 

As  scarlet  poppies  be. 
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POPPY-BEDS  AT  NIGHT 


I  shall  be  very  old,  when  I  forget 

The  sight  of  poppy-beds,  beneath  the 
light 

Of  an  oil-lamp,  held  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  night ; — 

A  rim  of  red,  about  a  quince-tree  set. 

I  shall  be  old,  when  I  can  see  no  more 

The  dark  cups,  that  a  darker  secret  keep, 

Where  poppies  nod  and  whisper  in  their 
sleep, 

And  grey-moths  circle;  and  bats  wheel 
and  soar. 

I  see  a  little  woman,  bent  and  grey, 

Shielding  an  oil-lamp  from  the  summer 
wind ; 

And  two  grave  children,  wondering  to 
find 

How  summer  bloomed,  the  time  they 
were  away. 
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LYRIC 


I  want  to  be  where  all  is  very  still. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  a  cricket,  even ; 

Nor  a  least  bird-song,  from  the  thicket, 
even; 

Nor  any  stir  of  wind,  along  the  hill. 

I  should  not  mind,  if  very  far  away, 

A  village  church-bell  might  be  softly 
ringing; 

Some  sense  of  unsought  absolution 
bringing, 

Not  urging  me  with  any  need  to  pray. 

I  want  you  near  me,  reading  in  some 
book ; 

Not  heeding  me;  but  just  your  shadow 
stealing 

Along  my  sight  with  some  cool  sense  of 
healing; 

And  waking  not  the  stillness  with  a  look. 

I  want  to  lie  with  eyelids  folded  down, 

As  half  asleep,  though  never  fully  sleep¬ 
ing; 

Watching  the  long,  slow  shadows  down¬ 
ward  creeping, 

To  gather  in  the  quiet  little  town. 
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TURN,  TURN,  SWEET  DAY! 


Turn,  turn,  sweet  day! 

Oh  never,  never  yet, 

On  just  such  children,  playing  at  such 
play,  _ 

Dawned  light,  and  set. 

Not  yesterday 

Beheld  this  opening  flower, 

Nor  watched  his  own  loved  roses  drop 
away, 

Hour  after  hour. 

No  failing  light, 

On  any  day  to  come, 

Will  see  those  same  three  rooks  in  their 
straight  flight, 

Seeking  their  home. 

Some  sign  is  laid 

On  thy  most  passing  hour: 

Some  stranger  light,  some  softlier  falling 
shade, 

Or  fairer  flower. 
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THE  MISTY  MORNING 


When  down  my  lattice  the  grey  light 
came  falling, 

I  heard  a  sound  of  dripping  from  the 
eaves ; 

A  rain  of  mist  shook  from  the  trembling 
leaves ; 

From  some  near  tree  a  woodpecker  was 
calling. 

Some  querulous  alarm,  to  where  alone, 

And  taciturn,  upon  the  worn  ridge- 
board, 

Her  mate  strummed  on  the  roof  some 
answering  word. 

Above  the  apple-tops  the  first  light 
shone. 

I  saw  the  far  hillsides  with  sunlight 
kissed. 

A  red-roofed  barn,  against  the  green 
slopes  lay. 

While  in  the  hollow,  all  our  green  was 
grey, 

With  wooden  houses,  groping  through 
the  mist. 
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OH  TELL  ME  WHERE! 


Something  is  broken  at  the  heart  of  me ; 
And  like  a  little  boy, 

Who  turns  the  key  that  wound  his  spin¬ 
ning  toy, 

And  cries  because  it  will  not  go  again, 
So  do  I  turn  the  idle  springs  in  vain ! 

I  saw  the  faint  hepatica  lift  up 
Remembrance,  in  a  cup ; 

And  I  remembered  not. 

And  where  the  white-thorn  stands  the 
bride  of  June, 

Beneath  the  crescent  moon, 

I  passed,  and  heeded  not. 

The  oriole’s  mad  riot  from  his  tree 
Is  weariness  to  me. 

And  now,  to-day,  I  smiled 
Into  the  face  of  just  a  little  child, 

And  it  smiled  not  again. 

So  do  I  turn  the  idle  springs,  in  vain. 

Oh  tell  me  where  can  such  magician  be, 
As  could  make  go  this  broken  heart  in 
me ! 
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WHEN  I  HAVE  TRIED  ALL 
PILLOWS 


When  I  have  tried  all  pillows,  I  will 
come  again, 

Full  of  content,  to  lie  beside  this  hill ; 

And  winds  will  touch  cool  fingers  on  my 
hair, 

And  all  the  whispering  woods  be  hushed 
and  still. 

And  I  shall  draw  strange  healing,  from 
the  sun, 

And  I  shall  find  strong  rest,  beneath  the 
trees. 

I  shall  wake  young  at  heart,  out  of  my 
sleep, 

And  take  my  wayward  way  again  with 
peace. 
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VEILS 


There  is  a  lattice  at  my  western  door, 
And  beyond  this  a  creeper  hangs  ablaze 
In  the  still  light  of  early  autumn  days, 
And  still  beyond  there  lies  a  mist  of 
haze, 

Along  the  river  hills, 

Veils,  beyond  veils. 

And  when  I  sit  to  take  my  evening 
bread, 

There  falls  a  light  about  me,  to  the  floor, 
Sifted  through  veils  of  haze,  which  still 
must  pass 

Through  red  of  leaves,  as  through  stain¬ 
ed  chancel-glass, 

And  sanctified  by  latticed  bars  of  shade. 


THE  GEESE 

So  do  the  geese  go  by  on  the  ground, 
One  in  the  lead,  and  all  in  file; 

Tame  grey  geese,  that  go  on  the  ground, 
Under  the  hedge  and  through  the  stile ! 
So  do  the  geese  go  by  in  the  night, 

One  in  the  lead,  and  two  arms  spread; 
Brave  wild  geese  that  pass  in  the  night, 
Under  the  stars,  and  over  our  head ! 
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MISSPENT  EFFORT 


I  have  been  a  long  time 
Making  useless  things : 

Jugs  that  hold  no  water, 

Birds  that  spread  no  wings ; 

Had  I  spent  as  much  time 
Learning  how  to  spin, 

Think  what  glad,  gay  garments 
I  had  clothed  you  in. 

I  have  been  a  great  while 
Mending  at  my  heart; 

Trying  to  heal  the  old  hurt, 
Trying  to  soothe  the  smart. 

Had  I  spent  the  same  time 
Shielding  pain  from  you, 

There  had  been  for  mending 
One  heart,  and  not  two. 
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THE  BALLOON  MAN 


Where  are  you  going,  old  man  with 
grizzled  hair, 

With  wide-eyed  children  dancing  down 
your  track? 

Where  are  you  going,  with  your  gaily 
bobbing  pack? 

—  I  am  going,  I  am  going  to  the  fair. 

Tell  where  you  found  them  blowing,  all 
their  fairy  swaying  spheres ! 

What  makes  the  red  balloon  so  red;  the 
blue  balloon  so  fair? 

And  are  they  really  nothing  but  a  shin¬ 
ing  round  of  air? 

And  is  there  nothing  after  all,  but  tears? 

Where  are  you  going,  through  the  sha¬ 
dows  all  alone? 

And  where  is  all  your  shining  pack,  and 
all  your  laughing  train? 

I  am  going  to  wait  new  children,  till  I 
make  my  rounds  again; 

For  my  bright  balloons  are  broken, 
every  one. 
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GENIUS 


It  was  the  flame 
For  which  men  builded  high 
Altars ;  and  piled  the  dry 
Faggots.  And  then  it  came, 

As  lightning,  suddenly, 

Kindling  a  sodden  tree. 

It  was  the  seed 

Men  nurtured  rich  in  mould, 

And  cherished  from  the  cold, 

But  heedless  of  their  heed, 
Wild-sown,  by  ways  obscure, 

It  flowered  upon  the  moor. 

It  was  the  child 

Men  hoped  for  from  their  schools, 
Taught  in  their  prudent  rules, 
Shielded,  and  undefiled. 

But  wayward,  and  divine, 

From  out  some  lintel  low, 

Or  hectic  tavern  glow, 

He  came,  bearing  the  sign. 
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THE  PROSPECTOR 


Stout-hearted  prospector  amid  the 
snow, 

Treading,  with  stave  in  hand  the  blurred 
trail, 

Setting  a  cheering  way-mark  as  he  goes ; 

Calling  to  all  who  come,  a  brave  “All’s 
well!” 

Oh  first  to  tell  that  still  some  flowers 
cling 

Against  the  sun-warmed  cliffs,  rooted  in 
snow. 

And  garlanding  a  faint  reluctant  spring, 

With  rarer  hues,  and  fairer  than  we 
know. 

Oh  swift  to  point  where  Psyche*  spreads 
her  wings, 

Gorgeous  and  bold,  beneath  the  Arctic 
sun. 

The  fluttering  Hope  of  an  Immortal 
Spring. 

Look!  the  long  night  is  lit  to  hues  of 
dawn. 

True  heart  and  brave,  caught  ye  not  so 
his  call — 

“Warm  burns  the  wick  within  the  igloo’s 
wall.” 

*  Psyche — the  butterfly — is  said  to  be  very  lovely 
in  the  Arctic. 
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NOW  MY  HEART  IS  SORE 


I  will  keep  Lent,  for  now  my  heart  is 
sore. 

Mirth  from  my  door  is  gone,  on  golden 
wing;  • 

And  grey  grief  entered  by  the  way  joy 
went, 

And  I  have  Lent. 

The  piper’s  pleading  tempts  me  now  no 
more, 

And  I  have  tears  to  spare  for  everything. 

Ah,  now  my  heart  is  sore,  my  laughter 
spent, 

I  will  keep  Lent. 

To  sackcloth  and  to  sighing  I  give  o’er, 

And  in  an  urn  love’s  ashes  will  I  bring. 

That  I  have  loved  too  well,  I  do  repent, 

And  I  keep  Lent. 
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THE  BUFFER 


When  the  last  word  had  been  said, 

So  that  our  souls  were  hurt,  from  the 
rub  and  the  grind, 

Until  a  look  from  each 
To  each  was  a  blow  on  the  mind ; 

Then,  through  the  harsh  silence  came 
That,  smoothing  as  oil,  easing  the 
strain : 

And  looks  met,  and  woke  no  jar: 

And  words  passed,  and  gave  no  pain. 

And  through  the  strife-grown  peace, 
Each  in  his  way,  and  dimly,  we  under¬ 
stand  : 

In  the  soothe,  of  the  cease  of  the  strife, 
What  had  come  between,  was  God. 
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THE  LOVE  GOD  GAVE  YOU 


There  is  a  wind  that  whispers  through 
the  birches ; 

A  laden  wind  of  fragrance,  blowing  o’er 

Gardens  of  heliotrope,  and  fields  of 
clovers, 

A  restless,  sighing  wind,  about  your 
door, — 

The  love  I  gave  you. 

There  is  a  rarer  wind,  above  the  high 
tops 

Of  the  tall  trees ;  far  beyond  any  reach 

And  shade  of  cloud;  purer  than  frag¬ 
rance  ; 

Voiceless ;  fuller  than  speech, — 

The  love  God  gave  you. 
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REMINDER 


You  will  believe  you  had  forgotten  quite, 

Having  not  thought  of  it,  these  many 
years ; 

And  with  a  breath  of  locust-flower,  by 
night, 

Your  eyes  will  fill  with  tears. 

You  will  have  said,  “What  can  it  matter 
more?” — 

Steeling  your  heart  to  think  no  more  of 

it; 

And  whiff  of  wild-grape  will  undo  a 
door, 

And  tender  ghosts  will  flit. 

And,  where  through  garnished  rooms, 
guests  come  and  go, 

Two,  long  estranged,  will  suddenly 
stand  met ; 

And  struck  with  breath-of-flower  they 
once  did  know, 

Remembering,  will  forget. 
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PERCHANCE  THIS  MEMORY 
MAY  BE  SWEET 


Will  you  remember,  when  you  are  a 
man, 

When  I  shall  be  a  woman  getting  old, 

How  on  a  night,  as  the  first  stars  began, 

We  went  together  down  the  strip  of  road 

That  lay  twixt  home,  and  home. 

Ere  we  to  half  of  our  half-mile  were 
come, 

Your  bare  feet  on  the  dusty  footpath 
slowed, 

And,  “Auntie,  I  am  very  tired”,  you 
said. 

Then  I  looked  down  into  your  boyish 
face, 

Into  its  blue-grey  eyes,  close  kin  to 
mine, 

And  I  was  like  a  tired  boy  in  your  place. 

“Tell  me”,  I  said,  “and  have  you  ever 
heard 

Of  Ali  Baba,  and  his  Forty  Thieves?” 

You  shook  your  head,  and  said,  “Oh, 
tell  me,  please.” 

And  with  the  thought  of  some  new  tale 
beguiled, 

Your  weariness  forgot,  you  looked,  and 
smiled. 
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Then  down  that  strip  of  white,  familiar 
road, 

Came  Ali  Baba  and  his  robber  band, 

Their  champing  coursers  slung  with  bags 
of  gold; 

While  you  and  I  trudged  onward,  hand 
in  hand, 

To  where  a  maple  marks  a  grassy  lane, 

And  suddenly,  you  were  at  home  again. 


EMANCIPATION 

I  was  a  scullery  maid, 

Until  I  heard, 

Through  the  jar  of  the  jangling  day, 
The  song,  like  a  singing  bird. 

I  was  a  mender  of  roads, 

Till  my  mallet  swung 

To  the  ringing  joy  of  a  rhyme, 

And  the  lilt  of  a  song  that  is  sung. 

I  was  a  galley-slave, 

Chained  to  my  oar, 

Till  a  thought  flowered  to  a  song, 
And  a  chain  was  a  chain  no  more ! 
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NINE  YEARS 


I  have  gone  for  nine  years,  nine  long  and 
slow  years, 

Held  by  the  feebleness  of  little  hands 
that  cling. 

I  have  willed  my  own  way,  and  gone 
the  way  they  led  me. 

And  I  was  never  weary,  but  of  their 
wearying. 

I  have  felt  the  highroad,  and  fain  had 
followed  after. 

I  have  seen  the  uplands  rise  in  mystic 
beauty  drest. 

But  who  can  fare  the  far  ways,  with 
clinging  hands  to  stay  one? 

And  who  can  reach  the  uplands,  when 
stumbling  feet  must  rest? 

Those  that  I  set  out  with,  they  have  long 
outstripped  me. 

They  have  gone  in  companies,  and  wav¬ 
ed  me  fond  farewell. 

And  fain  was  I  to  follow;  to  join  them 
and  go  with  them. 

But  I  was  stayed  by  clutching  hands, 
and  feet  that  failed  and  fell. 


Ah,  the  waste  of  nine  years!  Youth’s 
dear  and  best  years ! 

Comes  there  no  return  of  them  to  me? 

—  Hands  that  you  held,  shall  hold  you ! 

The  feet  you  led,  shall  lead  you, 
And  youth  and  mirth  shall  bear  you 
company. 


ATTRIBUTE 

Thou  hast  made  all  things  fair, 

With  the  flash  of  wings  on  the  pane, 
And  the  stir  of  wings  on  the  air, 

And  the  blackbird’s  song  through  the 
rain. 

Lifted  cups  from  the  mould, 

Fair  hast  thou  thought  them  all, 
Lavender,  purple,  and  gold, 

Crimson  and  cardinal. 

Dew-brimmed  cups  of  the  morn ; 

Gold  of  the  laden  bee; 

Dusty  aisles  of  the  corn, 

Where  the  sun-flower  grows  like  a  tree. 

Gossamer  cables  spun, 

Milk-weed  craft  on  the  air; 

Thou  who  alone  hast  done, 

Thou  hast  made  all  things  fair. 
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THE  NEW  RHYTHM 


Oh  say,  little  child,  if  you  should  hear 
in  the  night 

A  drip-drop-drip,  like  the  tune  of  a  little 
song. 

Oh  say,  little  child,  will  you  listen  with 
all  your  might 

What  I  have  listened  to  hear,  my  whole 
life  long? 

Oh  say,  little  child,  if  you  should  see  in 
a  dream, 

A  rose  of  sound,  as  pure  as  a  little 
prayer, 

Oh  say,  will  you  see  where  it  falls,  by 
lawn  or  stream, 

That  when  you  wake,  we  may  go  and 
find  it  there? 
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PETITION 


Leave  me  one  song  unsung! 

Let  me  not  live  to  see 
The  day  that,  dawning,  wakes 
No  song  in  me. 

Shall  a  day  come  so  poor, 

In  all  its  hours  too  vain 
To  hold  one  un-thought  thought, 
One  new-felt  joy,  or  pain? 

Does  the  heart  grow  too  old, 

Like  birds  that  linger  long 
To  face  the  winter  dawn 
Without  a  song? 

So  as  the  spider  spins, 

Out  of  itself,  always, 

Artfully,  airily, — 

Let  me  spin  out  my  days. 
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THE  BIG  THING 


I  have  missed  it,  the  big  thing  of  my 
day,— 

To  hear  the  shell  whine  close, 

And  interpose 
My  heart,  taking  it  all. 

Then,  from  the  shattering  fall, 

To  feel  myself  gather  again, 

Scatheless,  and  shriven  of  pain, 

To  fight,  as  a  soul  may! 


SUPPORT 

You  never  pitied  me. 

When  thrice,  and  yet  again, 

I  strove,  in  vain, 

You  seemed  not  to  see. 

You  watched  my  slow  defeat, 

As  it  were  victory ; 

And  never  pitied  me, 

Nor  called  time  to  retreat. 

Rather,  it  was  your  will, 

That  you  would  never  see 
What  meant  defeat  to  me, 

So  I  might  stand  unworsted  still ! 
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BEQUEST 


Not  what  I  have  to  give, 

Would  I  give  you. 

For  you  I  crave  all  that 
I  never  knew. 

Not  naming  down  each  grace 
I  could  call  mine, 

Would  I  bequeath  the  sum, 

To  make  it  thine. 

But  I  am  most  content 
When  you  do  show 

What  was  not  mine  to  be, 

Or  to  bestow. 

THE  GREY  NUNS 

The  Grey  Nuns’  rooms,  white-walled 
and  low, 

Are  as  immaculate  as  snow. 

The  stillness  of  the  cloistered  air 

Is  reverent  as  silent  prayer. 

And  women  garbed  in  quiet  gray 

Go  softly  in  and  out  all  day. 

With  prayerful  eyelids  downward  furled, 

They  think  they  have  forgot  the  world. 
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NONE  OR  ALL 

I  have  no  heart  but  one ; 

It  were  but  small, 

To  give  in  part.  I  will  give  none; 

Or  all. 

Scant  dower,  when  all  is  told, 

’Twere  shame  of  me, 

Seeming  to  give  all,  to  withhold 
Some  key. 

I  will  give  all.  What  more 
To  fear  need  I, 

Knowing  you  would,  at  some  long- 
closed  door, 

Pass  by! 
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THE  MORE  I  SEE 


The  more  I  see  how  delicate  you  are, 
The  gentlier  I  go ; 

Flesh,  as  rose-petals  tender,  and  more 
living,. 

And  bruised  by  any  blow. 

The  more  I  think  how  fragile  in  the 
making 

You  are,  I  go  with  care ; 

Nerved  more  intensely  than  the  leaf’s 
fine  veining, 

More  sensitive  than  air. 

When  I  perceive  the  exquisite  device 
Of  all  your  senses,  I  am  more  afraid, 
Leaving  undone,  or  blundering  in  doing, 
To  mar  what  thus  is  made. 

When  I  consider  what  your  soul  may  be, 
More  perfectly  I  dread 
That  I  should  injure  you  with  looks 
upbraiding, 

Or  harsh  word  I  have  said. 


JUDSON 

He  died  the  time  the  hawthorne  comes 
to  bloom. 

I  mind  it  well !  I  stood 

At  the  west  door-way;  and  their  sick, 
sweet  breath 

Came  like  a  flood. 

They  laid  him  where  the  yellow  sunlight 
fell 

About  him,  here  and  there. 

I  mind  it  showed  so  pale,  beside  the 
bright 

Gold  of  his  hair. 

The  women  gathered  of  the  hawthorne 
flower, — 

He  lay  as  still,  so  sweet, 

All  drifted  over  with  the  fragrant  snow 

From  head,  to  feet. 

Now  forty  summers  blooms  the  haw¬ 
thorne  flower, 

And  forty  winters  sere, 

Have  told  their  snows  upon  my  aging 
head, 

Year  unto  year. 
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But  still,  when  breaks  the  bloom  upon 
the  thorn, 

Tears  to  my  dim  eyes  start. 

The  grief  they  laid  not  with  my  lost 
first-born, 

Yearns  at  my  heart. 

DISTRACTION 

I  cannot  get  on  with  my  work ;  the  day 
is  so  fair. 

The  shadows  keep  passing,  passing, 

Under  the  gold  trees. 

Someone  has  thrown  a  mantle  of  rose, 
over  the  maple  tree. 

A  few  rose-coloured  apples,  covered  with 
bloom, 

Hang  from  the  apple-tree. 

The  oriole  perches  there,  and  takes  his 
fill; 

But  son  he  will  be  passing  south, 

And  leave  my  apples  to  me. 

The  north  sides  of  all  the  roofs  are  white 
with  frost, 

Though  the  sun  is  quite  high; 

And  the  valley  is  spilling  over  with  light. 

I  am  like  a  boy  sent  to  rake  in  a  field 

Where  a  circus  is  passing. 

My  eyes  are  held  with  wonder, 

And  I  cannot  get  on  with  my  work. 
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IF  I  HAD  LEISURE 


If  I  had  leisure,  I  could  live 
A  life  of  nice  gentility; 

My  flesh  should  know  the  feel  of  silk, 
And  lovely,  lace-like  finery. 

My  voice  should  be  as  modulate 
As  the  slow-dripping  eaves ;  and  sweet 
As  heard  from  moonlit  balconies, 

The  murmur  of  a  pleasant  street. 

My  gait  should  go  as  light  and  trim ; 

If  I  should  run,  it  would  not  be 
In  an  undignity  of  haste, 

But  for  sheer  ecstasy  of  glee. 

Throughout  my  rightly  ordered  house 
I  should  proceed  with  airs  so  fine ; 

Soft  accents,  and  a  line  affect 
Of  gentle  manners  should  be  mine. 

Through  all  the  turmoil  of  my  day, 

I  like  to  think  that  so  I  should, — 

If  I  had  leisure  so  to  do — 

Practise  the  ways  of  gentlehood. 
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SYMPHONY 

I  knew,  dear  heart,  that  gold  was  won¬ 
drous  worth — 

Yea,  that  it  was  the  price  of  all  things 
rare. 

But  half  how  worth  was  gold,  I  did  not 
know, 

Until  you  came,  and  golden  was  your 
hair! 

And  I  had  known  that  blue  was  colour 
sweet, 

For  depth  of  light  is  blue,  in  the  sweet 
skies. 

But  oh,  that  light  was  blue,  and  blue  was 
light, 

I  had  not  known,  who  had  not  known 
your  eyes. 

Of  ivory  I  knew ;  I  knew  of  pearl, 

Men  grope  for  in  the  midnight  undersea. 

But  till  I  saw  them  on  that  throat  and 
brow, 

It  seems  I  knew  not  pearl  and  ivory. 

I  knew  how  colours  blend,  with  fine 
accord. 

Through  sunlit  rains,  have  I  not  seen 
the  bow? 

But  till  you  came,  all  light,  and  pearl, 
and  gold, 

What  harmony  might  mean,  I  could  not 
know. 
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TRUANT 


I  dreamed  you  went,  with  little,  errant 
feet, 

Across  the  stubble  wheat, 

And  through  a  broken  paling  of  the 
fence. 

And  thence, 

Down  the  long,  dusty  road  I  saw  you 
fare, — 

Oh  little  feet, 

How  fleet ! 

And  in  the  sun,  the  gleam  of  your  bright 
hair. 

Oh  should  I  wake, 

To  know  that  you  did  take 
A  road  that  I  must  follow,  through  slow 
years, 

In  a  dream’s  hopeless  effort  to  o’ertake 
Those  little  feet, 

Too  fleet — 

Seeing,  through  falling  tears,  as  on  I 
fare, 

Down  a  dim  road,  the  brightness  of  your 
hair! 
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LOVE  AND  DEATH 


When  great  Love  overtook  me,  where  1 
stood : 

“Come,  now,  with  me”,  Love  saith. 

“Nay,  Love,  too  far  the  way,  for  weary 
feet; 

I  wait  for  Death.” 

“Not  far,  but  very  fair,  the  way  I  take. 

Too  soon  comes  on  the  end! 

Children  are  playing  there,  and  flowers 
bloom.” 

“I  follow,  Friend.” 

“Love,  let  us  linger,  lest  we  meet  with 
Death ! 

Oh,  Love,  what  haste,  I  pray?” 

“Ah,  said  I  not,  too  soon  must  be  the 
end, 

Too  short,  the  way?” 
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EXPECTATION 


In  this  still  spot,  remote, 

My  lot  is  set, 

Where  strangers  seldom  seek; 
And  yet  —  ah  yet. 

I  train  a  rose  beside 
The  unsought  gate, 

In  fragrant  invitation 
So  to  wait. 

Each  day  I  clothe  me  fresh, 

And  wreathe  my  hair 
More  softly  on  my  brow, 

And  make  me  fair. 

Not  fine,  but  stainless  white, 

The  cloth  I  lay, 

And  lend  to  frugal  fare, 

What  grace  I  may. 

For  once  to  every  door, 

Or  soon,  or  late, 

Comes  Love.  I  know  not  when — 
But  I  await! 
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THE  LEAST 


Oh  little,  little  ship, 

Returnest  thou, 

Alone,  of  all  that  white-sailed  argosy 

That  I  watched  dip 

Beyond  the  curve  of  the  far  sea? 

They  all  are  gone ; 

Not  one, 

Whereto  I  pinned  my  faith,  returns  to 
me. 

And  comest  thou,  alone, 

Oh  little,  little  ship? 

Oh  little,  little  flower, 

Bloomest  thou  on, 

When  all  whereon  I  lavished  care  are 
gone  ? 

They  all  lie  low, 

Beneath  the  year’s  first  snow. 

And  dost  thou  brave,  alone,  the  bitter 
hour, 

Oh  little,  little  flower? 
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NIGHT  SONG 


Sweet,  the  day  is  done. 

Hark,  through  yon  bare  wood,  the  winter 
bird 

Mourns  the  departed  sun. 

The  glory  of  the  summer-time  lies  waste 

Beneath  our  feet; 

Spent,  like  some  costly  box  of  ointment 
sweet, 

With  lavish  haste. 

Ah,  love,  the  snow — 

How  light  it  touches  thy  dear  head.  And, 
lo! 

On  mine,  the  snow. 

Sweet  friend,  my  heart  grows  tired. 
Shall  we  not  soon, 

Our  lingering  feet  turn  homeward 
through  the  gloom, 

Leaving  the  pleasant  toil,  the  dear  de¬ 
light, 

Unto  the  night? 
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Awhile  to  watch  the  sad  fire’s  dying 
gleam ; 

An  hour,  to  dream. 

Then,  dear, 

Kiss  once  my  brow;  once  clasp  me  to 
thy  breast. 

So  shall  I  take  my  light,  and  fare  alone 
Unto  my  rest. 

Follow  thou  soon. 


“ALL’S  OVER,  THEN” 

“All’s  over,  then”,  we  said,  “and  ended, 
And  sooner  over,  sooner  mended”, 
Turning  the  back,  as  one  would  say 
To  go  the  solitary  way. 

“All’s  over,  then”,  we  said,  wisely, 

But  we  forgot  there  would  be 
Memory. 
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ANNOYANCE 


I 

Along  the  road  that  passes  the  room 
that  is  mine, 

A  man  goes,  many  times  during  the  day, 
Carrying  a  water-pot, 

Which  he  fills  from  a  spring  that  is 
among  the  rocks, 

At  the  top  of  the  road. 

Always,  he  is  singing, 

And  it  is  very  good  to  hear. 

But  yesterday  he  passed,  and  he  was  not 
singing. 

“You  have  made  too  many  trips  to  the 
spring”,  I  said, 

“You  have  lost  your  song.” 

“No,  it  is  not  that”,  he  replied, 

“But  there  has  come  a  leak  in  my  water- 
pot. 

One  cannot  sing,  and  carry  a  leaking 
water-pot.” 
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II 


Also,  in  a  cottage,  that  I  pass  daily, 

There  is  a  woman,  with  many  beautiful- 
coloured  yarns, 

Who  sits,  always,  weaving  curtains  of 
lovely  tapestry. 

And  she,  too,  sings  over  her  work. 

But  once  I  went  by,  and  she  was  not 
singing. 

“You  have  sat  too  many  days,  weaving 
at  this  tapestry”,  I  said, 

“You  have  forgotten  your  song.” 

“No,  it  is  not  so”,  she  replied, 

“But  there  has  come  a  rasp  in  my 
shuttle, 

And  it  keeps  breaking  my  thread. 

One  cannot  sing,  when  one’s  thread  is 
forever  breaking.” 
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LULLABY 


Ailie,  my  baby,  the  larks  are  a-sleeping, 

Down  in  the  heatherbloom,  dewy  and 
deep. 

Down  from  the  mountain-tops  shadows 
a-creeping, 

Ailie,  my  little  one,  sleep ! 

Little  white  lamb  with  the  mother-ewe 
lying, 

Shepherd  dogs  ever  their  faithful  watch 
keep. 

Far  in  the  highlands,  the  grey  wolf  a- 
crying, 

Safe,  thou,  my  little  one,  sleep  ! 

Now  comes  the  weary  wood-pigeon  a- 
homing. 

Little,  tired  stars  through  the  cloud 
blanket  peep. 

Now  takes  the  sandman  his  way  through 
the  gloaming. 

Ailie,  my  little  one,  sleep ! 
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EPISODES 


I 

THE  VASE 

This  vase,  that  I  have  brought  to  you, 
Has  been  broken. 

Although  it  has  been  carefully  riveted, 
Yet,  you  will  know 
That  it  has  been  broken. 

If  it  were  not  so, 

I  should  not  give  it  with  tears. 

Yet  I  have  brought  it 

Because  I  have  nothing  else  of  value, 

And  it  is  a  symbol. 

II 

OF  GATHERING  ROSES 

When  I  met  you,  coming  across  the 
lawn, 

Laughing,  behind  your  freight  of  roses, 
I  wondered  how  you  had  gathered  them 
so  easily. 

For  I  never  took  a  rose, 

But  I  must  remember,  long  after, 

That  I  had  taken  a  rose. 

You  laughed,  and  answered 
That  “the  wise  cut  their  roses.” 

No,  then,  I  will  never  cut  a  rose. 

It  is  I  who  am  too  wise  to  hope 
That  there  could  be  any  rapture 
Where  there  was  not  a  little  pain. 
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Ill 


YOUR  REVENGE 

When  you  spoke  the  word  that  made 
me  angry, 

So  that  I  offended  you,  in  turn, 

You  had  your  revenge, 

If  revenge  could  be  any  satisfaction. 
For  I  was,  at  the  moment,  turning  a 
verse. 

You  know  what  that  is, 

Who  are,  yourself,  a  maker  of  verses. 

This  was  a  sweet,  airy  thing, 

Like  the  bubbles  that  children  blow, 

Or  glass,  that  is  blown  very  fine. 

And  your  words  shivered  it, 

And  my  own  anger  completed  the  havoc. 

I  have  gone  back  to  it  again  and  again, 
But  the  very  stuff  of  it  is  spoiled, 

There  is  left  a  blank  page, 

And  on  it  I  have  written,  “Your  Re¬ 
venge.” 
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IV 


THE  WALLS  OF  THE  DARK 

The  walls  of  the  dark  are  hung  with 
pictures. 

That  is  why  I  go  early  to  my  bed ; 

To  watch  them,  for  an  hour,  before  sleep 
takes  me. 

For  many  of  them  I  already  have  names. 

But  the  walls  are  long,  and  I  am  always 
coming  on  new  things. 

Only  the  light  undoes  them. 

You  remember,  once,  that  you  found 
me, 

Standing  at  the  narrow  window  of  the 
unlighted  room, 

Looking  down  into  the  town. 

The  arc-lights  picked  out  the  white 
shapes  of  the  walls, 

And  the  dark  peaks  of  the  roofs ; 

The  smoke  from  the  factories  trailed 
along  the  stars. 

When,  suddenly,  you  turned  on  all  the 
lights, 

Nothing  was  there, 

But  darkness,  pricked  here  and  there 
with  blurring  light. 
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V 


THE  NEW  ERA 

When  I  first  read  these  poems, 

They  had  been  written  fifty  years. 

Yet  I  held  out  my  hands,  to  the  passion 
in  them, 

As  to  a  fire. 

But  now,  when  I  read  them, 

I  know  that  they  are  quaint,  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  embalmed. 

I  am  reminded  of  roseleaves  that  are 
closed  away  in  jars; 

Or  of  a  melodeon  that  is  played  from 
another  room. 

And  I  know  that  between  the  first  read¬ 
ing,  and  the  last, 

There  came  a  new  era. 
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VI 


THE  MOMENT 

I  dreamed  of  crossing  to  meet  you,  as 
you  came, 

Bringing  you  equal  gifts. 

If  our  dreams  are  but  of  a  moment, 
Then,  for  a  moment, 

That  was  in  a  dream, 

We  were  equal,  as  gods  may  be, 

Who  accept  only  as  they  give. 


VII 

THE  VESSEL  OF  CLAY 

In  the  Temple,  I  saw  a  vessel  of  clay. 

It  was  crude,  hopeless  of  beauty, 

Until  the  fire  of  incense-burning  kindled 
it. 

Then  I  saw  it  glow  to  a  quivering  and 
transparent  whiteness. 

So,  I  thought,  may  a  soul  shine  out, 
Against  its  proper  elements. 

When  the  fire  had  died  down, 

There  remained  but  the  vessel  of  clay. 
But  I  cannot  again  despise  it, 

Knowing  how  it  was,  when  the  fire 
visited  it. 
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VIII 

PENANCE 

If  he  should  tell  me  that  I  must  say 
many  prayers ; 

Or  go,  with  fasting,  one  day  out  of 
seven ; 

I  will  cheerfully  do  all  that  he  says. 

But  if  he  should  say, 

“Not  till  the  moon  is  again  a  crescent, 
May  you  return  to  your  verse-making”, 
That  will  be  penance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SONNETS 


THE  CLOSE  CIRCLE 


It  may  be  I  strayed  long,  yet  went  not 
far. 

As  a  child  venturing  away  from  home, 

Or,  more  perverse,  bent  for  awhile  to 
roam, 

Sees  the  day  fade,  and  night  put  out  a 
star, 

While  he  plods  on,  lost,  though  so  very 
near 

The  door  he  seeks ;  and  then,  the  thick¬ 
ening  night 

Shows,  very  close  at  hand,  the  welcom¬ 
ing  light, 

And  the  dark  he  so  fears,  undoes  his 
fear. 

So,  while  I  go,  endlessly  on  and  on, 

Maybe  Thou  art  not  far;  and  I  shall 
find, 

As  the  night  falls,  all  that  I  left  behind 

Drawing  to  meet  me  through  the  friend¬ 
ly  dark; 

And  know  I  missed  not,  by  so  much,  the 
mark, 

For  all  the  needless  ways  that  I  have 


gone. 
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I  LOVE  CHURCH  SPIRES 


I  love  church  spires  of  quiet  little  towns, 

That  hold  their  sign  of  peace  against 
the  sky, 

Where  through  the  falling  dusk  the 
swallows  fly, 

Round  and  around.  Here  no  alarm 
intones 

The  passing  hour;  but  a  slow  shadow 
falls 

To  mark  the  casual  hour  of  common 
day. 

No  silver  chimes  sound  out  the  hour  to 
pray, 

But  just  one  lowly  bell  to  worship  calls. 

I  love  these  simple  spires  that  soar  not 
high, 

As  reaching  empty  arms  into  the  sky; 

But,  being  humble,  bring  God  very  nigh. 

Here  still,  the  sparrow  builds  her  nest 
away; 

And  hereabout  the  children  come  to 
play, 

And  lovers  vow  their  faith,  at  close  of 
day. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Upon  this  slender  thread  of  memory, 

For  careful  keeping,  these  my  jewels  are 
strung; 

The  little  songs  the  lesser  poets  sung, 

My  Treasury,  mine  own  anthology. 

A  sonnet,  to  his  darling  child  of  three, 

From  out  a  soldier’s  weary  exile  wrung; 

The  challenge  that  o’er  Flanders  Field 
was  flung; 

This  dirge ;  this  song  of  love ;  this  litany. 

Like  to  some  quiet  child  who  sits  alone, 

And  threads  with  care  her  beads  of 
Venice  glass, 

Lest,  being  small  she  lose  them,  one  by 
one, 

Scattered  and  gone,  like  petals  on  the 
grass; 

But  held  secure  upon  the  silken  thread, 

She  counts  them  on  and  on,  and  has  no 
dread. 
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WHEN  I  HAVE  GIVEN  YOU  ALL 


When  I  have  given  you  all,  I  am  less 
poor. 

Emptiness  may  claim  such  magnificence 

As  hers,  who  into  treasury  cast  two 
pence, 

Mightily  spendthrift,  whose  fame  will 
endure 

With  the  earth’s  prodigal.  Empty  she 
turned 

From  her  great  gesture;  bankrupt,  who 
had  been 

Poor  only.  So  may  I  show  less  mean, 

When  that  the  gift  gave  all,  you  have 
discerned. 

All  is  but  all.  There  is  no  ‘more’,  nor 
‘most’, 

It  is  the  level  measure  that  would  show 

All  equal  who  gave  all ;  and  elevate 

Givers  above  their  gifts.  And  measured 
so 

Emptiness  may  put  on  a  kingly  state ; 

And  gifts  have  worthiness  more  than 
their  cost. 
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TO  A.  L.  D. 


Looking  among  papers,  absently, 

I  came  upon  a  likeness  of  your  face, 

Altered,  as  it  would  be,  across  the  space 

Of  years.  So  I  looked  twice  till  I  could 
see 

For  yours,  the  face  beneath  the  whitened 
hair, 

Wistful,  and  yet  austere ;  and  with  what 
wise, 

Time-enriched  expression  of  the  eyes 

That  have  looked  honestly,  and  have 
seen  fair ! 

The  simple  pose,  casual  as  to  turn 

When  one  is  called  by  name,  caught  and 
held  fast 

All  that  you  are.  Seeing  you,  I  could 
learn 

Flow  your  true  soul  was  building 
through  the  past, 

More  than  a  score  of  years ;  each  altered 
line 

Changing  the  face  I  knew  from  fine  to 
fine. 
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A  STUDY 


More  than  in  others,  this  was  marked 
in  you : 

You  found  not  any  use  for  easy  speech. 

Idly  to  play  with  words,  suiting  to  each 

Trivial  occasion,  as  we  do, 

The  half-meant  compliment,  was  not 
your  way. 

From  useless  argument  always  you 
drew 

Aside,  to  let  another  air  his  view, 

And  let  those  who  loved  speaking,  have 
their  say. 

But  if  you  spoke,  the  speech  of  common 
use 

Found  a  true  value,  as  a  thing  then 
heard 

Rightly,  for  the  first  time.  And  you 
could  choose 

A  hackneyed  phrase,  or  the  most  mouth- 
worn  word, 

Turning  the  old  to  meet  your  need  of 
new, 

And  what  you  said  had  weight,  simply 
being  true. 
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BERNARD  FREEMAN  TROTTER 
(Soldier  and  Poet) 

How,  dying,  didst  thou  strike  the  one 
full  chord, 

Ere  thy  lute  broke !  Oh  great  and  kindly 
Death, 

Who  gave  thee  to  the  Immortals,  laid 
the  wreath 

On  thy  prone  brow,  and  spoke  thine  un¬ 
finished  word ! 

How  through  long  life  couldst  thou  more 
greatly  live, 

Lending  thy  lute  to  labour,  that  so 
Fame, 

In  the  full  time,  should  own,  for  thee,  a 
name  ? 

What  thou  couldst  earn,  Death  did  more 
freely  give ! 

So  do  we  name  thee  with  the  laureate 
dead ! 

With  chaplet  of  gold  maples  bind  thine 
head, 

Who  on  the  maple  what  fresh  lustre 
shed, 

Thou,  of  thy  land  the  fit  and  honoured 
son ! 

Behold  thy  crescent  straight  to  full  orb 
grown ! 

Lo,  the  full  harvest,  where  thou  late 
hadst  sown ! 
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RUPERT  BROOKE 


I  think,  amid  the  tortured  din  of  war, 

He  soothed  his  soul  with  rhythms,  iter¬ 
ant,  sweet, 

He  timed  the  buoyant  tread  of  the 
marching  feet ; 

The  boom  on  boom  of  guns ;  the  echoes 
far, 

Against  the  unyielding  hills.  Upon  his 
ears 

There  beat  the  surge  and  fall  of  waves 
more  red, 

Richer  than  wine.  He  heard,  for  all  the 
dead, 

The  drip  of  tears,  into  a  sea  of  tears. 

Attent,  he  singled,  from  the  din  of  strife, 

All  rhythms,  sweet  and  hateful,  thsit  are 
life. 

Rhythms  of  rains,  when  the  moved 
heavens  weep ; 

The  lilt  of  trench-songs ;  surely  he  did 
know 

“The  Homefires  Burning”,  “The  Long 
Way  to  Go.” 

They  may  have  soothed  him,  as  he  fell 
asleep. 
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THESE  SERVED 


These  served,  oh  sweetest  child,  lest  thou 
shouldst  say 

Of  natural  hardship,  “It  is  hard.” 

These,  spent  with  thirst,  sank  to  the 
parched  sward; 

Or  torn  and  broken  on  the  stained  snows 
lay. 

These  chafed  in  prison-camps  their 
hours  away: 

Helpless,  they  saw  age  mocked,  inno¬ 
cents  maimed, 

Temples  and  shrines  defiled,  and  honour 
shamed : 

These  died,  with  none  at  hand  to  weep 
or  pray. 

Oh  sweetest  child,  these  served  that  thou 
shouldst  know, 

Being  alone,  thou  art  not  so  forlorn ! 

Homeless,  yet  harried  by  no  vicious  foe ; 

An  exile,  yet  not  slave,  or  fugitive. 

How  hard  so  e’er  thy  lot,  these  still  have 
borne 

A  sorer  state,  yet  held  it  good  to  live. 
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OH  LOVED  ENGLAND ! 


She  hath  been  generous !  Not  as  the 
walled  well, 

But  the  broad  river,  flowing  in  all  lands  ! 

Not  the  dim  candle,  pent  in  narrow  cell, 

But  the  glad  sun,  bearing  day  on  his 
hands ! 

Like  a  great  woman  she,  who  one  by  one 

Puts  forth  her  sons  and  daughters  from 
her  knee, 

And  bids  them  fend,  and  struggle,  and 
wax  strong, 

Mothers  and  sires  of  her  great  race  to  be. 

Oh  Loved  England!  Should  the  river 
fail, 

All  lands  would  droop !  Should  thy 
clear  shining  pale 

Darkened  in  thine  eclipse  be  every  sky; 

And  dimmed  the  light  of  every  fairer 
day, 

And  orphaned  every  land  that  owns  thy 
sway, 

Dear  Mother  Country,  if  that  thou 
couldst  die! 
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ORIGINS 


From  this  word-etching,  where  a  prim¬ 
rose  band 

Starts  from  the  page,  to  wave  upon  the 
wind, 

Down  the  defile  of  years,  I  turn  my 
mind, 

To  see  some  first  man  ’neath  his  roof- 
tree  stand, 

Who,  perhaps  lost,  or  captive,  long  did 
roam, 

And  now,  in  peace,  sees  his  own  fires 
ascend ; 

And  stirred  in  ways  he  cannot  compre¬ 
hend 

He  dumbly  gropes  to  speak  some  name 
of  “home.” 

On  that  sad  night,  when  in  from  chase 
he  drew, 

To  find  his  son  lie,  like  the  kid  he  slew, 

Limp,  and  unseeing,  and  with  anguished 
breath, 

In  fear  and  woe,  he  knew  that  this  was 
“death” ; 

And  struck  with  awe,  he  lifted  from  the 
sod 

Some  altar-stone,  and  shaped  some 
thought  of  God. 
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THE  CALL 


It  called  him  first  when  he  was  just  a 
boy 

Lying  asleep  in  his  low,  gabled  room. 

From  where  the  pear-tree  dropped  its 
milk-white  bloom, 

It  called  him.  And  he  sprang,  and  went 
with  joy. 

And  once  when  he  was  raking  in  the 
hay, 

And  once  again,  where  he  was  binding 
sheaves ; 

And  when  the  air  was  drift  with  falling 
leaves, 

It  called  him,  going  south,  at  close  of 
day. 

Once  after  years  of  toiling  in  the  mill, 

He  left  his  loom,  and  strained  against 
the  pane, 

Blinded  for  joy  that  it  should  call  him 
still, 

Though  all  his  life  it  called  to  him  in 
vain. 

Then  waiting,  broad  awake,  one  still, 
white  night, 

He  heard.  And  not  alone,  it  made  its 
flight. 
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GRAND  VOYAGE 


As  peering  darkly  in  the  setting  sun, 

Straining  his  kindled  eyes,  to  glimpse 
anew 

Some  far-off  shore,  set  by  the  waters 
blue, 

Some  harbour,  whither  ship  had  never 
come, — 

What  voice  spoke  to  his  heart,  save 
God’s  alone, 

Bidding  him  put  from  the  safe  port  he 
knew, 

And  on  and  on  the  tireless  voyage 
pursue, 

Till  “Land !”,  he  cried ;  and  half  a  world 
was  won. 

Like  him  shall  I,  scanning  the  westering 
light, 

Seek,  beyond  charted  seas,  a  port,  a 
shore ; 

Like  him,  on  grand  adventure  to  explore 

What  is,  I  shall  put  out  into  the  night. 

For  beyond  sun,  and  moon,  and  setting 
star, 

I  shall  find  harbour,  and  a  harbour  bar. 
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EVIDENCE 


There  is  no  evidence  that  their  life  is 
ended. 

Those  have  been  mourned  for  dead  from 
whom  no  word 

Came,  bridging  absence;  of  whom  no 
one  heard 

Rumour  that  they  still  lived.  We  have 
depended 

So  on  mere  sight  and  hearing,  one  might 
say 

Only  those  live,  for  us,  whom  we  can 
reach 

To  touch:  or  see  the  face:  or  to  have 
speech ; 

And  a  day’s  absence,  is  death  for  a  day. 

The  dead  may  be  so  near  to  us,  unseen, 

That  we  might  lift  a  hand,  and  touch 
their  hand, 

If  there  were  but  some  sense  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Maybe  they  turn  with  faces  luminous, 
wise, 

To  us  who  heed  them,  as  one  who  has 
been 

Born  blind  heeds  a  lit  candle  at  his  eyes. 
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PLAGE  OF  FLOWERS 


PLACE  OF  FLOWERS 

I 

Place  of  Flowers 


I  am  come  out  unto  a  place  of  flowers ; 

And  now  I  cannot  leave  from  gathering. 

Too  soon  night  falls,  on  the  frail  sheaf 
I  bring; 

Too  many  wait,  ungathered  from  these 
bowers. 

Here  are  wind-flowers,  and  meadow- 
crowfoot  too, 

And  purple  gentians  fringe  along  the 
downs. 

Here  is  arbutus.  It  is  fit  for  crowns. 

If  I  twine  any  crown,  it  is  for  you. 

I  can  remember  going  through  the 
wheat, 

To  gather  corn-flowers  at  the  close  of 
day, 

That  like  faint  stars,  against  the  green 
grain  lay, 

And  there  and  here  led  on  my  willing 
feet, 

So  dimly  dark  or  pale,  you  could  not 
tell 

The  colours  any  more.  And  then  night 
fell. 
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II 


Truant 

I  am  making  a  gathering  of  flowers. 

Here,  like  a  truant  child,  I  sit  and  twine 

So  quaint  a  wreath  of  rose  and  trailing 
vine, 

I  do  not  heed  the  swiftly  passing  hours. 

This  is  so  sweet  a  spot,  where  one  may 
be 

Twining  at  vines  and  roses  all  day  long, 

And  while  I  listen  in  this  place  of  song, 

The  voice  of  toil  may  call  :  it  calls  not 
me. 


Now,  when  the  flowers  the  quiet  wood¬ 
lands  fill, 

Now  is  the  time  for  twining  wreaths  like 
this. 

And  if  these  roses  fall  not  with  the  snow, 

Then  toward  the  winter  cheerfully  I  go ; 

My  truant  heart  will  then  be  truant 
still, 

And  steal  from  care  away,  to  haunts  of 
bliss. 
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Ill 


Sprmg  Song 

There  is  but  one  spring-song  in  any 
year; 

From  the  first  bird-call,  on  to  that  high 
night 

When  their  full  choiring  hymns  the 
parting  light, 

’Tis  a  brief  moon.  One  after  one,  the 
clear 

Flute-notes  fall  not  again  upon  the  ear. 

Though  still  some  solitary  singer  might 

Chant  vespers,  the  full-throated  anthem 
quite 

Dies  down  the  woodland  choirs,  far  and 
near. 

Oh  in  the  spring-time  is  the  time  of 
song ! 

Then  are  sweet  poems  made  from  tree 
and  hedge. 

The  winter  birds  are  not  the  birds  that 

sing; 

There  is  faint  music  at  the  year’s  white 
edge. 

And  if  we  let  youth  slip  on  silent  wing, 

Flow  shall  we  look  to  age  to  right  the 
wrong? 
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IV 


Song  for  Summer 

I  think  for  me  the  spring-tide  of  life’s 
song 

Dies  tenderly  on  the  advancing  year. 

Youth’s  voice-of-flute  is  dulled  with 
tones  of  care, 

And  haunting  echoes  on  last  notes  pro¬ 
long. 

Yet,  even  here,  there  is  scant  cause  of 
tears ; 

When  the  full  crash  of  orchestra  sub¬ 
sides, 

The  faint  refrain  drops,  through  reced¬ 
ing  tides, 

Exquisite  cadences,  down  the  slow  years. 

Not  in  the  dance  hour  only,  when  the 
feet 

Keep  pace  with  rhythms  that  are  in  the 
blood’s  heat,  — 

Not  only  dancers  prove  the  music  sweet, 

But  through  the  dance’s  change;  or 
where  they  sit 

At  some  recess,  they  are  aware  of  it 

Stealing  along  the  pause.  Oh  exquisite ! 
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V 


Reflection 

My  idle  moments,  like  still  mountain 
lakes, 

Give  back  swift,  fragment  intervals  of 
sky. 

A  patch  of  blue,  where  the  white  clouds 
g°  by,  ' 

A  bit  of  twilight  where  a  swallow  takes 

Her  darting  flight,  faithfully  imaged  are. 

Dawn  rests  there  in  a  shaft  of  rosy  light; 

And  like  a  little  bowl,  they  hold  the 
night, 

And  the  serene,  still  image  of  a  star. 

My  leisure  hours  were  like  a  limpid  pool 

Wherein  a  mountain  daisy  mirrored  lay. 

Time  to  reflect !  Goal  of  the  arid  day, 

To  which  we  press  as  travellers  to  the 
cool, 

Long-fronded  shade  of  palms  by  desert 
streams, 

Brief,  idle  hours,  in  which  to  dream  our 
dreams ! 
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VI 


The  Chorus 

I  listened  this  way  and  I  listened  that, 

Like  the  base-viol  and  the  violin, 

I  heard  the  aspen  and  the  pine  begin. 

And  at  a  sign,  around  me  where  I  sat, 

And  over  all  the  fields  where  I  could 
see, 

There  rose  the  mingled  chorus  of  the 
grass, 

Like  a  vast  company  in  some  high  mass, 

Or  great  Laudamus  sung  exultantly. 

Oh  song,  not  new !  since  he  upon  his  hill 

Baiting  his  flocks,  heard  their  low  whis¬ 
pering 

Swell  in  a  song  of  ecstasy,  until 

He  cried,  “They  clap  their  hands !”  And 
answering, 

He  reached  his  harp,  touching  a  death¬ 
less  string, 

And  sang,  “They  shout  for  joy!  They 
also  sing!” 
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VII 


Oh  Lovely  Life! 

My  lovely  life,  that  had  known  desolate 

\  ears,  wakes  again  to  laughter,  and  the 
sweet 

Prattle  of  voices,  and  the  noise  of  feet 

Hopeful  and  strong;  like  a  reclaimed 
estate, 

Whose  unused  walks,  with  grass  long 
overrun, 

Make  way  beneath  new  feet ;  against  the 
wall 

Clematis  flames  again,  and  there  the  tall 

Larkspurs  displace  the  nettle  from  the 
sun. 

Oh  lovely  life  of  mine !  that  lives  again, 

As  vines  hewn  to  the  root,  and  seeming 
dead, 

Unheeded  take  the  succour  of  the  rain, 

And  quickened  when  the  sun  stands 
overhead, 

One  morning  turn  the  startled  earth 
aside, 

And  lift  their  heads,  renewed,  and  mul¬ 
tiplied. 
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VIII 


So  Do  We  Grow  Old 

So  do  we  grow  old,  as  hour  by  hour, 

Climbing  the  sky,  the  sun  stands  at  the 
noon ; 

As  unperceived  May  deepens  into  June, 

And  the  bud’s  slow  expanse  fulfils  the 
flower. 

We  grow  old  as  the  shadow  of  a  wall 

Which  lay  to  this  side,  now  is  seen  on 
that; 

As  the  sere  leaf  the  summer  marvels  at 

Was  the  true  herald  of  the  coming  fall. 

We  stand  an  hour  as  brief  among  our 
gains 

As  summers  green  to  gold  or  crimson 
shone, 

Soon  to  be  bleached  and  spent  with 
winds  and  rains. 

As  these  exposed,  proud  branchings  fret 
the  air, 

So  age  that  strips  us,  lays  our  structures 
bare, 

Upreared  in  touching  beauty  of  their 
own. 
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Time’s  Softening  Hand 

Time’s  softening  hand  alike  on  us  is 
laid. 

And  with  the  gentle  going  of  the  years, 

Soothed  is  the  passionate  protest  of 
tears, 

And  the  wild-beating  heart  of  Youth  is 
stayed. 

And  what  was  crude,  in  time  is  gentled 
o’er; 

On  wiser  lips  the  noise  of  boasting  dies ; 

The  greed  to  gain  is  lessened;  and  the 
cries 

To  lose,  are  gradually  heard  no  more. 

You  have  seen  where  the  fallowed  fields 
are  brown, 

Or  where  dun  fields  of  stubble  reach 
away, 

A  line  of  new  fence  startle  the  repose. 

But  with  the  changing  seasons’  rains 
and  snows, 

That  sudden  whiteness  has  been  soften¬ 
ed  down, 

Leaving  a  straggling  line  of  quiet  grey. 
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The  Meagre  Poet 

When  the  day’s  chalice  slowly  tipping, 
spilled 

A  waste  of  loveliness  down  half  the 
world, 

So  that  a  cloud  wreathed,  where  the 
smoke  had  curled, 

And  pools  of  light  the  shadowed  wood¬ 
lands  filled; 

And  tides  of  russet,  and  of  richer  gold 

Flooded  the  hills,  and  gathered  to  the 
plain, 

And  lay  in  lakes  among  the  burnished 
grain, 

The  meagre  poet  did  this  waste  behold. 

And  fain  of  this  proud  loss  to  spare 
some  part, 

To  save  some  glamour  from  this  lavish 
day 

To  season  dawns  more  drear,  and  skies 
more  grey, 

He  filled  his  measure,  with  a  frugal 
heart. 

But  his  scant  fourteen  lines,  when  lifted 

up, 

Held  not  the  gold  of  one  least  buttercup. 
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The  Changing  Scene 

I  could  not  hold  the  beauty  of  an  hour 

Against  a  canvas  set  for  formal  line, 

For  while  I  looked  away  to  point  my 
rhyme, 

Along  the  grass  the  rose  had  laid  its 
flower ; 

And  the  pose  shifted  on  from  dawn  to 
day, 

And  the  long,  westward  shadows  lay  not 
so. 

The  dews  died  on  the  clovers,  and  the 
low 

Monotonous  drone  of  bees  died  too 
away. 

And  when  I  turned  to  catch  this  noon  of 
light, 

This  shadeless,  cloudless  noon  that  lay 
along 

Valley  and  field,  like  a  deep,  languorous 
sleep, 

To  plaint  of  whip-poor-will  and  cricket 
song, 

Leading  her  shadows  like  a  flock  of 
sheep, 

Along  the  valley  came  the  feet  of  Night. 
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XII 


The  Apprentice 

God  lets  me  be  like  Him,  when  making 
things. 

When  at  the  garment’s  sleeve  and  hem 
I  drew 

A  rich  embroidery  of  gold  and  blue, 

I  was,  so  far,  like  Him.  Whatever  brings 

Clay  to  my  wheel,  I  welcome  as  God’s 
gift. 

It  is  as  though  He  said,  giving  me  this, 

“Try  here  your  hand.  You  are  my  ap¬ 
prentice.” 

And  so  I  strive  and  turn  and  show  some 
thrift. 

Whatever  I  do,  more  than  the  actual 
need, 

That  much  is  His ;  when  for  an  added 
grace 

I  bring  flowers  to  a  room;  or  when  I 
place 

A  screen;  hang  a  fresh  curtain;  or  in¬ 
deed 

Do  anything  toward  the  ideal ;  like  her 

Who,  for  a  gift,  brought  spikenard  mix¬ 
ed  with  mvrrh. 

J 
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XIII 


Thoughts  are  like  Birds 

Thoughts  are  like  birds.  The  least  and 
commonest, 

Like  common  sparrows,  chatter  from  the 
street; 

And  dodge  all  day  among  the  passing 
feet; 

And  crowd  an  overhanging  roof  to  nest. 

But  the  wild  voice  that  wakes  the  wood¬ 
land  trees, 

Seeks  not  about  our  door.  Its  haunts 
are  far 

By  sanctuaries  dim  where  no  ways  are. 

And  there  are  thoughts  that  wake  such 
dawns  as  these. 

But  he  who  leaves  his  pillow  ere  the 
light, 

And  his  noon  bread  untasted  by  the 
plow 

To  trail  the  wandering  note  with  tireless 
feet; 

Stilling  his  heart,  at  last,  to  hear  the  low, 

Fine,  hermit  voice;  how  can  he  still 
delight 

Where  sparrows  chatter  from  the  noisy 
street? 
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XIV 


T he  Pine 

All  is  erased;  leaving  this  slendering 
pine 

Alone,  like  a  fine  etching  on  the  sky. 
The  air,  even,  a  rare  sublimity, 

A  nothingness,  against  which  to  define 
One  tree.  No  cloud  is  there;  nor  even 
yet 

A  star.  Only  the  waning  amber  light, 
Reluctant  to  resign  unto  the  night 
This  signal  hour,  whereon  one  thought 
was  set. 

So  does  it  please  God,  setting  at  His  will 
All  things  aside,  to  lift  a  lowly  flower 
To  be  the  symbol  of  some  glorious  hour; 
Or  to  call  in  a  shepherd  from  his  hill, 
To  be  a  king;  or  to  exalt  this  pine 
Against  the  sky,  minaret-like,  and  fine. 
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Analysis 

Ah,  they  have  taken  away  God,  at  last, 

Out  of  the  stars,  and  from  behind  the 
flowers. 

And  loneliness  goes  with  my  waking 
hours, 

For  they  who  took,  had  nothing  for  the 
vast 

Emptiness  that  He  left.  Why  should  I 
sing 

Any  more?  Do  they  weigh  star-dust  in 
song? 

Divide  the  moon-ray?  Or  define  the 
long, 

Aimless  ascent  of  all  things  from  noth¬ 
ing? 

I  wake  like  one  who  wakes  from  heavy 
sleep 

And  knows  some  grief  was  on  him  ere 
he  slept, 

But  yet  does  not  remember  why  he  wept. 

And  then  a  ribbon  given  him  to  keep, 

Or  drooping  flower  that  in  her  breast 
had  lain, 

Reminds  him  that  she  will  not  come 
again. 
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XVI 


Passing  of  Autumn 

I  was  glad  when  frost  came  and  took 
away 

The  too  exquisite  beauty  from  the  trees, 

That  seemed,  at  last,  to  break  in  on  the 
ease 

And  the  unconscious  loveliness  of  day. 

Who  but  from  his  dull  task  must  ever 
turn, 

To  watch  her  golden  banners  waving 
past, 

Or  on  the  hills,  where  Autumn  makes 
her  last 

Stand,  and  her  kindled  watchfires  redly 
burn? 

There  are  moods  that  are  too  intense  to 
last, 

Crests  of  experience,  that  break  away 

Into  the  level  average  of  day. 

We  are  transfigured  by  them,  as  these 
trees 

Were,  lately;  but  when  they  are  over¬ 
past, 

Comes  this  grey,  quiet  landscape,  with 
its  peace. 
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XVII 


Indian  Summer 

I  gave  goodbye  with  the  first  yellow  leaf 

To  the  sweet  summer.  And  yet  once 
again 

When  the  faint  asters  purpled  by  the 
lane, 

“Farewell”,  I  said,  “Sweet  Summer”,  in 
my  grief, 

Hopeless  to  hold  her  still.  And  then 
frost  came, 

And  snow:  and  so  at  last,  “Adieu, 
adieu”, 

I  said.  But  still  she  lingered,  smiling 
through 

Soft,  dreaming  airs,  and  woods  that 
stirred  to  flame. 

Like  a  reluctant  lover,  who  has  said 

Over,  and  yet  again,  “Dear  love,  Good¬ 
bye”, 

And,  having  gone,  turns  again  wistfully, 

At  that  last  sight  of  her,  most  comforted, 

Urging  from  her  the  heart,  of  her  so  fain, 

Till  at  the  road’s  long  turn,  he  waves 
again. 
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The  Grey  Rains 

These  are  the  long  grey  rains  that  house 
us  in, 

When  early  falling  dusk  folds  in  with 
cloud ; 

And  down  the  drenched  wind,  the  sad 
leaves  crowd 

Into  the  street.  Early,  the  turbulent  din, 

The  honking,  and  the  throb  of  many  feet 

Cease.  And  from  pane  to  blurring  pane, 

The  store  lamps  shine  out  on  the  empty 
rain, 

And  flare  against  the  pavement  of  the 
street. 

From  doors  that  open  on  the  glooming 
night, 

Shine  the  first  autumn  fires.  And  cheer¬ 
ful  light 

Hints  from  the  windows  shuttered  from 
the  rain. 

Down  the  deserted  street,  rain  beats  in 
vain, 

Save  for  a  sparrow,  driven  like  the 
leaves, 

That  seeks  a  cheerless  shelter  neath  the 
eaves. 
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The  Snow 

Stilly,  out  of  the  dark,  cometh  the  snow; 

Starlike,  above  the  mould;  over  the  sere 

Frost-bitten  flower,  and  wastage  of  the 
year. 

White  on  the  brown  fields,  furrowed 
from  the  plow. 

Softly  it  covereth  all ;  hiding  away 

The  husk,  and  weazened  fruit,  and 
withered  weed. 

Tenderly  too,  it  shrouds  the  hopeful 
seed, 

The  dreaming  promise  of  the  summer 
day. 

So  only  from  the  night,  falleth  still  sleep. 

So  lie  our  scarred  hearts,  covered  with  a 
dream. 

Oh  crystal-falling  dreams,  that  nightly 
keep 

For  us  their  fair  illusion,  till  we  seem 

Set  free,  and  so  restored,  from  our  weak 
fears, 

Our  cankered  grief,  and  weariness  of 
tears. 
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Like  as  a  Falling  Star 

When  that  which  held  me  to  the  little 
round, 

And  dear,  familiar  course  of  day  and 
hour, 

To  hold  me  any  more,  shall  want  the 
power, 

And  I  seem  slipping  from  the  solid 
ground, 

Falling,  and  most  forgotten,  through 
long  space; 

I  pray  Thee,  let  me  feel  myself  at  last 

Stayed ;  drawn  to  a  new  orbit,  widening 
fast 

Into  a  longer  year,  and  lengthened  days. 

Like  as  a  falling  fragment  of  a  star, 

Utterly  lost,  down  the  wide  fields  of 
night, 

At  last  is  drawn ;  held  from  its  headlong 
flight 

To  a  new  sun ;  so  draw  me,  from  afar ; 

So  hold  me,  saved,  consoled,  amazed,  at 
last, 

And  comforted,  after  the  night  has- 
passed. 
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PORTRAITS 


Portrait  1 

Grave,  over-anxious  mien  of  a  first  child, 

Weighed  with  small  cares ;  yet  saved  for 
youth  by  grace 

Of  roguish  freckles  sealing  the  small 
face ! 

Oh  happy  age,  with  its  first  book  be¬ 
guiled, 

When  oldest  tales  their  first  enchant¬ 
ment  hold, 

And  words  so  lately  learned,  through 
tedious  hours, 

Return  with  sweet  surprise  of  honeyed 
flowers ; 

And  not  a  written  page  is  stale  or  old. 

A  child  devout  to  sit  in  church,  and 
staid 

In  her  tall  pew,  as  a  stained  window 
maid ; 

And  down  her  cheek  the  brown  curls 
falling,  so — 

Oh  fain,  desired  resemblance,  —  curls 
like  these 

Fall  lovingly  on  her  grave  poet-brow, 

Who  veiled  an  English  heart  in  “Por¬ 
tuguese”. 
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Portrait  II 


When  you  came  in,  crowned  as  our 
children  use, 

With  wreath  of  maple-leaves  about  your 
hair, 

And  trapped  with  sylph-like  greenery 
everywhere, 

“Oh  Canada!”,  I  cried.  I  could  not 
choose 

But  trace  in  you  that  greater  mother¬ 
hood, 

A  heritage  of  sweet  and  gracious  ways, 

Breathed  in  a  free  and  favoured  native- 
place, 

Transcending  any  influence  of  blood. 

A  face  still  fairly  framed,  though  shades 
of  brown 

Sober  the  gold  that  was  its  childhood’s 
crown ; 

And  gifted,  for  a  grace,  with  azure  eyes, 

Where  laughter  follows  fast  on  tender 
tears, 

As  cloud  and  sun  divide  your  April’s 
skies ; 

And  with  a  gentleness  beyond  your 
years ! 
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Portrait  III 


It  is  so  hard  to  be  at  six  and  seven; 

Dropping  a  doll,  to  take  up  with  a  book ; 

Heeding  the  school-bell,  with  a  back¬ 
ward  look 

At  babyhood’s  untrammelled  court  of 
heaven ! 

A  merry-eyed  and  boisterous  little  maid, 

To  run,  all  day,  and  climb,  with  certain 
feet; 

To  haunt  the  apple  to  its  last  retreat, 

Or  swing,  with  flying  hair,  beneath  the 
shade ! 

So  will  I  see  you,  when  you  have  gone 
on, 

Leaving  this  rosy,  laughing  child  be¬ 
hind  ; 

Untamed  and  strong;  yet  in  your 
strength  more  kind, 

For  any  weaker  thing  to  lean  upon ; 

The  first  to  leave  the  play,  or  break  the 
race, 

To  stay  a  child’s  unsure  and  faltering 
pace. 
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Portrait  IV 


She  would  have  been  called  Daisy,  seem¬ 
ing  so 

To  find  with  that  quaint  flower  a  sister¬ 
hood; 

In  all  her  quiet  ways  discreet  and  good, 

And  as  a  daisy,  prim  from  crown  to  toe ; 

Her  garments  folded  in  a  careful  row; 

The  shoes  that  danced  all  day,  demurely 
set 

At  her  bed’s  side ;  —  oh  feet,  how  little, 
yet, 

To  tempt  the  long  ways  little  feet  must 
go! 

Soft  tendrils  of  brown  hair,  so  faintly 
blown 

Against  a  face  whose  dimples  come  and 
g°. 

Disputing  still  so  grave  and  full  a  brow! 

When  these  to  their  full  woman-years 
are  grown, 

And  thought  has  sealed  the  brow’s 
nobility, 

May  lips  still  laugh,  with  such  sweet 
mockery ! 
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Portrait  V 


“Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and 
shower.”  Why  here 

Is  the  sweet  child  the  poet  sang,  of  yore; 

Only  she  is  not  Lucy,  any  more ; 

She  bears  a  little  Latin  name,  for 
“Dear”. 

A  paler  gold  is  on  her  gentle  head 

Than  crowns  her  kingcups,  and  her  but¬ 
tercups  ; 

But  not  her  scarlet  berries,  when  she 
sups, 

Are  redder  than  her  rosy  lips’  own  red. 

A  sunbeam  straying,  where  her  feet  must 
pass, 

Might  almost  trip  her,  where  she  runs 
along; 

But  her  round  limbs  fall  lightly  on  the 
grass, 

She  hardly  halts  her  little,  tuneless  song, 

Till  she  is  dancing  on,  with  heedless 
grace,  _ 

And  that  wide,  three-year  rapture  in  her 
face. 
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Child  Asleep 

Soft,  rosy  fingers,  like  flower  petals 
closing, 

And  clinging  arms  that  clasp  against  my 

,  breast; 

Quick,  living  limbs,  at  last  in  sleep  re¬ 
posing  ; 

And  tired  feet,  at  rest; 

Pale  fringed  eyelids,  over  tired  eyes 
folding, 

In  whose  still,  shadowed  pools  a  dream 
lies  deep ; 

Red  lips  that  laugh  at  that  bright 
dream’s  beholding, — 

Oh  little  child,  asleep ! 
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THERE  AS  HERE 


I 

This  was  my  only  great  capacity. 

That  I  could  turn  so  easily  from  sleep; 

That  even  dreaming,  I  a  watch  could 
keep, 

And  want  no  second  call  to  waken  me. 

So  was  I  given  to  tasks  of  motherhood, 

To  soothing  restless  pillows  through  the 
night : 

To  early  calls  to  days  of  long  delight: 

This  very  wakefulness,  my  best  of  good. 

And  should  Death  bind  my  head  in 
slumber  deep, 

To  make  his  jest,  what  life  proved  good 
in  me? 

And  would  he  drug  me  in  a  soundless 
sleep  ? 

Death  is  too  kindly  wise.  I  trow  that  he 

Will  call  me  still  to  such  sweet  ministry: 

Nor  make  that  waste,  which  life  was 
fain  to  keep. 
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II 


How  should  I,  then,  who  hardly  found 
my  way 

Among  the  mazes  of  the  city  street, 

Nor  could  make  shift  to  sail  this  inland 
bay, 

Nor  follow  summer  in  her  slow  retreat: 

Whose  race  in  such  a  homebound  course 
was  run : 

How  should  I  turn  so  bold  a  mariner 

That  I  should  set  my  sail  into  the  sun, 

And  make  a  port  of  every  twinkling 
star? 

And  can  you  think  that  Death  but  lifts 
the  bars 

To  termless  and  unnatural  wanderings? 

Some  errancy  of  never  folded  wings, 

To  be  a  vagabond  among  the  stars? 

Death  has  no  wizardry  to  work  such 
change : 

But  like  sweet  sleep,  restores,  but  not 
makes  strange. 
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When  fires  go  out  their  altars  are  left 
cold. 

And  the  pale  ashes  on  the  hearth-floor 
strewn, 

When  the  bleak  morn  looks  in,  are  left 
alone 

Of  all  the  warmth  and  cheer  they  once 
did  hold. 

So  in  our  ashes  none  can  still  behold 

The  cheerful  fires  to  which  they  once 
were  drawn 

The  fires  of  night  are  clean  burned  out 
at  dawn 

And  where  warmth  was,  the  chill  doth 
now  infold. 

And  still  on  sacred  hills,  the  fires  are 
lit: 

And  on  high  builded  pinnacles  of  prayer 

Burns  the  perpetual  flame:  the  symbol 
fit 

Of  man’s  surviving  soul,  aspiring  there. 

And  I,  who  clutch  this  spark  within  my 
breast, 

While  yet  I  live,  life  shall  have  warmth, 
at  least. 
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IV 


I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  when  Death 
came, 

That  part,  that  was  the  very  soul  of  me, 

That  laughed,  that  wept,  and  was  the 
whole  of  me, 

Should  pass,  a  formless  shade,  without 
a  name. 

That  I  should  as  a  wraith  of  cloud  go 
forth 

Along  the  lonely  reaches  of  the  sky; 

Or  like  a  little  breeze,  ImouM  wander  by : 

Or  march  with  that  pale  host  that  lights 
the  North. 

If  I  must  be  as  winds  are,  then  will  I 

Around  some  sea-washed  cliff  forever 
rave ; 

Or  in  some  lonely  pine-top  I  will  sigh : 

Or  I  will  wander  till  I  find  my  grave, 

And  mourn  forever  there  that  I  did  die, 

Cut  off  in  death,  from  the  sweet  goods 
life  gave. 
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I  laid  a  hand  on  my  eyes,  and  the  world 
was  not. 

So  much,  so  slight  a  wall  of  flesh  may 
hide ; 

So  small  a  gate,  close  out  so  huge  a  tide. 

And  still  my  sight,  straining  the  dark¬ 
ness,  sought 

Proof  to  confirm  that  there,  that  mem¬ 
ory  told : 

The  oaken  table’s  softly-lighted  space ; 

The  littered  books ;  the  one  familiar 
face ; 

Which  still  unchanged,  I  might  not  still 
behold. 

And  blinded  so,  I  saw  with  clear  insight 

The  soul  a  tip-toe  stand,  with  straining 
eyes 

To  pierce  beyond  that  self-same  hand’s 
blindfold ; 

While  Memory  in  her  ears  forever  told 

Inklings  of  days  that  rose,  before  birth’s 
night 

D  rew  down  the  curtain,  and  life’s  morn 
did  rise. 
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VI 


In  that  secure  of  our  prenatal  sleep, 

Behind  whose  virgin  eyelids,  the  dim 
soul 

Dreams  out  the  numbered  days  that 
point  the  whole 

Of  life’s  prelude, — across  that  slumber 
deep 

No  shadow  falls  of  prescience  or  fear 

Of  that  dark,  anguished,  and  approach¬ 
ing  hour, 

When  birth,  importunate,  shall  over¬ 
power 

That  blest  serene,  and  a  new  order  rear. 

\ 

Yet  who,  with  backward  look,  does  birth 
regret  ? 

Who  could  content  with  less,  who  more 
had  known? 

And  Death  and  Birth  but  term  too  long 
delight. 

They  are  but  bounds,  as  mercifully  set 

As  woods  that  close  long  vistas ;  or  as 
night 

That  on  too  long  a  day  broods  softly 
down. 
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I  thought  of  Death  once,  as  of  some 
strange  guide, 

Who  led  men  to  some  vantage  of  the 
skies, 

Where  all  time  passed  before  their  light¬ 
ened  eyes, 

And  knowledge,  like  a  plain  stretched 
far  and  wide. 

Forgetful  of  the  weary  years  and  slow, 

It  needs  to  learn  just  words  for  common 
things, 

The  book  of  numbers,  and  the  names  of 
kings, . 

The  very  little  sum  of  things  we  know. 

As  though  some  weary  school-boy,  con¬ 
ning  o’er 

A  page  or  sum  whose  columns  blindly 
run, 

Each  time  more  puzzled  than  he  was 
before, 

At  last  should  fall  asleep,  with  work  half 
done. 

And  in  strange  dreams,  should  learn  all 
written  lore, 

And  wake  to  know  he  needed  books  no 
more. 
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VIII 


Recessional 

Thou  who  hast  drawn  me  on  to  seek 
Thee  here, 

Who  wouldst  not  let  me  go,  but  ledst  me 
on, 

Who  beckonedst  from  the  mystery  of 
dawn, 

And  when  I  said,  “He  is  not”,  Thou 
wast  there; 

Draw  me  still  on  to  seek  Thee,  There, 
as  Here; 

Give  me  to  climb,  and  fall,  and  climb 
again ; 

Give  me  in  death  to  hold  life’s  hard-won 
gain. 

As  here,  so  ever  there.  This  is  my 
prayer. 

I  shall  not  find  Thee,  oh  Unsearchable; 

The  sun  not  holds  Thee,  whom  a  flower 
may  hide. 

If  I  might  grasp  Thee  in  Thy  heavens 
laid  wide, 

I  could  have  held  Thee,  in  Thy  moth’s 
furled  wing; 

Who  art  not  less  or  more  in  anything, 

But  still,  in  great  or  least,  art  All  in  all. 
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IN  DREAMS 

“And  it  was  but  a  dream, 

Yet  it  yielded  a  dear  delight.” 


THE  BOOK 


I  slept  and  dreamed. 

It  seemed  that  I  was  in  a  garden 
where  there  were  many  children,  and 
they  had  all  wearied  of  their  play  and 
were  trying  to  devise  some  new  means 
wherewith  to  amuse  themselves.  The 
Father  of  these  children  was  very 
thoughtful  of  them,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  grown  weary  of  their  games.  Now 
he  had  prepared  a  very  wonderful  game 
to  which  there  was  no  end  in  variety  and 
fancy,  and  he  brought  it  to  them  in  the 
garden. 

Very  glad  were  the  children  when  they 
heard  of  the  new  pleasure  that  had  been 
prepared  for  them.  Their  eyes  grew 
wide  with  wonder  as  the  Father  showed 
them  in  how  many  ways  it  might  be 
used,  and  how  there  could  never  be  any 
end  to  the  joy  of  it.  And  the  children 
said : 

“Hereafter  we  shall  play  this  game 
more  than  any  other,  and  let  us  call  it 
‘The  Game  of  Words’.” 

Then  each  child  took  some  words,  and 
they  began  to  be  merry  once  more. 

Some  I  saw  who  took  the  words  and 
built  of  them  fanciful  cities  and  towns 
and  castles  and  gardens,  which  they  de- 
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stroyed  and  rebuilt  at  pleasure.  Others 
of  a  more  serious  turn  of  mind  set  about 
dividing  the  words  into  sets  and  classes. 
But  there  were  few  who  thought  this 
interesting.  Indeed,  to  most  it  seemed 
very  tedious. 

Then  one  cried :  “See  what  I  do  with 
them,”  and  he  blew  the  words  out  into 
the  air  and  they  made  a  sweet  and  thrill¬ 
ing  sound  and  vanished  away.  And 
those  who  heard  the  sound  thought  it 
very  wonderful. 

While  all  the  children  were  playing 
lightly  with  the  new  game,  I  saw  one 
with  a  grave  face  and  thoughtful  brow 
who  stood  aside  watching  the  game.  At 
last  he  said  to  the  others : — 

“This  is  a  very  marvellous  gift  that 
our  Father  has  given  us.  Let  us  not 
always  play  with  it,  but  let  us  try  if  we 
cannot  make  of  the  words  something 
very  beautiful  that  will  last  forever.” 

The  other  children  laughed  him  to 
scorn,  and  told  him  there  was  no  need 
to  hoard  up  the  words,  as  the  Father  had 
said  there  should  always  be  plenty.  So 
they  went  on  with  their  sport. 

At  last  the  day  was  well  spent,  and 
the  time  drew  near  when  they  must 
leave  the  garden.  One  after  another 
they  sat  down  to  rest  until  they  should 
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be  called  away.  Then  in  my  dream,  I 
saw  the  child  with  the  grave  face  come 
once  more  among  them.  He  appeared 
more  weary  than  the  other  children,  yet, 
I  thought,  more  content.  In  his  hands 
he  bore  a  work  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  he  laid  it  before  them  with  sweet 
humility. 

“Behold,”  he  said,  “what  may  be  done 
with  our  Father’s  gift.  Your  pretty 
plays  were  sweet  while  they  lasted, 
but  they  are  soon  done.  I  knew 
some  more  perfect  thing  could  be 
fashioned  from  the  words  given  us.  I 
have  built  this.  There  is  no  fault  nor 
flaw  in  it.  It  cannot  perish.  It  must 
last  forever.” 

Then  the  children  were  amazed.  They 
knew  that  what  he  said  was  truth.  Some 
began  to  bewail  the  wasted  day,  and 
some  to  try  in  the  time  that  remained 
to  make  something  that  would  endure. 
Then  one  cried:  “He  is  more  wonderful 
than  any  of  us.  Let  us  honour  him.” 
And  they  ran  to  gather  bay  leaves  and 
laurel  to  bind  upon  his  brow. 

But  when  they  returned  and  would 
have  crowned  him,  they  found  the  child 
asleep  beside  his  work,  and  they  could 
not  waken  him. 
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THE  SINGERS 


I  dreamed  again. 

I  stood  in  a  vast  auditorium  whither 
kings  and  princes  with  their  ladies  had 
come  to  wonder  at  a  great  prima  donna. 
The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe.  A  thousand 
lights  filled  the  place  with  dazzling 
glory.  The  air  was  laden  with  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  rare  and  priceless  flowers.  On 
every  hand  were  beautiful  women,  cloth¬ 
ed  in  gowns  of  silk  and  satin  and  cloth 
of  gold.  The  coffers  of  the  world  had 
been  opened  that  jewels  might  glitter  on 
every  fair  arm  and  on  each  white  throat 
in  all  that  assembly.  On  an  elevated 
stage  in  the  midst  of  that  blaze  of  light 
the  singer  stood,  magnificent  in  the 
double  beauty  of  nature  and  art. 

A  bird  singing  artlessly  out  in  the 
open,  hushed  its  song  when  the  first  rich, 
passionate  note  filled  the  vast  hall,  and, 
overflowing,  seemed  to  vibrate  through 
all  space.  Now  loud  and  clear  and  tri¬ 
umphant,  again  a  quavering,  homeless 
echo,  that  voice  swelled  the  spellbound 
thousands.  There  was  a  storm  of  ap¬ 
plause  that  seemed  to  shake  the  earth. 
Roses  and  orchids  fell  like  ambrosial 
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rain  at  the  singer’s  feet.  Jewels  and 
orders  crowned  her  triumph. 

But  even  in  that  moment  of  glorious 
light  the  scene  faded:  the  loud  applause 
died  into  silence.  And  where  I  had  be¬ 
held  the  lofty  theatre,  I  saw  now  a  lowly 
cottage,  round  which  drifted  the  falling 
leaves.  At  a  western  window  in  the  last, 
tender  light  of  day,  a  woman  was  sitting. 
Her  eyes  were  wondrous  deep,  and  sad 
with  unspeakable  sadness.  On  her  soft 
breast  lay  a  child  in  pain. 

Then  in  my  dream  I  heard  a  simple 
melody  stealing  through  the  divine  still¬ 
ness,  falling  in  such  exquisite  cadences 
that  I  hoped  never  to  wake  lest  it  should 
cease. 

Again  I  looked,  and  behold,  the  child 
lay  sweetly  asleep  in  the  woman’s  arms. 
A  tear  in  which  was  more  heavenly  light 
than  in  all  the  dazzling  jewels,  fell  on  the 
child’s  white  brow.  And  a  tender  smile 
hovered  on  the  woman’s  lips. 

Then  it  grew  quite,  quite  dark,  and 
the  scene  faded  from  my  sight. 
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